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HIS morning I set forth, note- 
book under arm, resolved to do 
some thinking in the open air. 
But man proposes and—a red bird 
flew across my path and took my 

: startled eyes after him down the 
garlanded aisles of the wood. He made a brill- 
iant mark for an enemy as he flashed crimson 
through the green gloom. Once upon a time 
didn’t I hear something about protective coloring 
for birds? Here is a swashbuckling gallant 
dressing as he pleases with a braggart disregard 
of prudence. 








I know nothing about these wildwood neigh- 
bors of mine. Not a single corner of my brain 
is devoted to cubbyholes in which to file away 
facts concerning them. I have no notion what 
name this red bird bears, nor whether his are the 
full-throated notes I hear presently from the 
deeper shadows. I should prefer him to be a 
Kentucky cardinal, because of Mr. Allen’s lovely 
book, but for no other reason. He may fly away 
into the woods and back to his family duties un- 
pursued by any curiosity of mine. He is suffi- 
cient just as I know him—a rosy surprise. 

Isn’t there something to be said, after all, for 
the dreamer who goes unseeing about the world? 
Wild creatures take into their confidence those 
who sit down in their chosen haunts and are 
still: mental stillness and passivity may have a 
similar power of attraction for the gentler po- 
tencies; and activity of .the mind, a positive 
7 aggressive attitude toward the world, may render 
us unfriends with some of the fairest truths and 
sweetest affections in it. 
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Here’s a pool—not a real one, just a happen-so 
pool. We have had heavy rains lately, and this 
lies in a basin between hills gentle as maidenly 
bosoms. It is a shallow, lovely little thing about 
five inches deep, but you should see the sky in it, 
all tangled up in wet grass and dead leaves. The 
trees lean stately and tolerant above it, content 
to drink from its modest cup. There are those 
who think depth is a necessity for full reflection, 
but here is proof that the deepest images 
may linger in a sweet little place that is still and 
friendly. 

That frog certainly has bronchitis, with a bad 
touch of asthma. Perhaps he finds the pool a 
trifle damp? At any rate, he has his hoarse little 
barkings to himself. He disturbs nobody and no- 
body disturbs him. There! He is playing with 
his hoarseness like a croupy child left alone. “ Tchutt, 
tchutt! Tchutt, tchutt! Tech-tch-tch-tch-tchutt!’” A 
little bird twitters back to him. I know she’s on her nest, 
and feeling motherly. 

The cunningest little liveling skitters across the pool. 
No doubt he thinks it the ocean, and himself a focus of 
tremendous energy. The splintered water shines behind 
his zigzags as he darts about, with wings of light trailing 
after him. He covers the happen-so pool with happen-so 
arabesques, the dearest, most useless things, made of 
light and water. 
IT am going to sit here a minute with my back to this 
felled tree trunk, and my eyes closed. At once I am liv- 
ing in a world of sounds and scents. The green leaves 
whisper above, and the dry leaves chatter below as they 
dance over the ground, visiting and gossiping. All sorts 
of bird-notes play over the universal rustling, like varia- 
tions on a quiet melody. First there comes a single 
whistle; then an inquiring, gentle lilt, from low note to 
higher; next a long trill with a quavering fall at the end 
—and always that pervasive rustle, soft, uninsistent, made 
up of innumerable small movements, yet with an ele- 
mental vastness, like the murmur of the sea. 
Insects whiz and whirl and buzz through it all, like 
broken wires in a piano, marring the harmony. They 
touch me with their feet and wings. Brr! Away with 
you! I like not such busy, bustling, trifling mites, indis- 
criminately poking into everything, especially into me. 
Isn’t it too bad that the persons we really care to know— 
such as birds and squirrels and wilding animals—keep 
their distance in tree-top and hiding-places, while those 
we love not—the insect things—insist upon our intimacy ? 
They are the living images of worries, these pests, shrill, 
articulate, circling. You can drive them away for a 
second or two; but they come back. 
England, they say, knows not these insect hosts of ours. 
There people can drink tea on the lawn with comfort, 
INSECTS WHIZZ AND WHIRL AND even in midsummer. Why is it—I ask in a whisper, for 
BUZZ THROUGH IT ALL. it is too fanciful to be asked out loud—why is it that we 
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I CANNOT WANDER LONG WITHOUT 
in America hurry and worry so, and that, at 
the same time, our air is full of hurrying, 
worrying flies and mosquitoes? There may be 
no relation of cause and effect. We might 
all take to loafing and inviting our souls, and 
yet the spider and the fly-paper still be plenti- 
fully busy; but sure I am of one thing—the 
corruscations of the tree trunks, the cracks 
of our home woodwork, the mosses and 
grasses, the water, the very air we breathe, are 
all full of the most disgusting and con- 
vincing little pictures of our inward condi- 
tion. Talk of the whip of our skies—it is the 
sting of our insects that drives us to nervous 
prostration, and to spiritual failure under the 
guise of financial success. Since we can’t 
kill off at once all the seventeen-year locusts, 
and grasshoppers, and ants, and Mosca vomi- 
toria (this is one scientific name I have found 
thoroughly satisfactory), and all the rest of 
these insane, sibilant shreds of existence, let 
us at least put up screens before our mental 
windows and get a space of empty air to rest 
in when we are at home with ourselves. 

The Garden of Eden is guarded from us, 
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FOR A &TRETCH OF WATER. 


I almost believe, not only by an angel with a 
flaming sword that turns every way, but by a 
thick zone of such buzzing insects as these 
that mar the peace of our woods—or are they 
merely the flashes from the angel’s sword, be- 
wildering and confusing us, and filling our 
brains with a humming we think comes from 
without? In that garden man, naked and un- 
ashamed, walked in the cool of the evening 
with God. Probably he did not speak, but 
he knew what the trees meant, and the birds, 
the wild creatures, and the little flowers 
underfoot. He and God and the world spoke 
the same language. For see how well his 
wife, Eve, understood the serpent, and guess- 
ed, trembling, the transcendent nature of the 
fruit he tempted her with! Oh, it may be 
that our most dearly bought knowledge has 
driven us forth from this delectable place; 
but we can at least catch glimpses, through 
the blinding flashes, of the green peace and 
innocence we may not enjoy. We can be 
true to our heritage and love it, though it be 
riven from us. 

It is time for me to open my eyes and 
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THE DEAR TWISTING RIVER I 
KNOW AND LOVE SO WELL. 
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move on. The air here really is a trifle damp. The trees 
shade me too much. Longings creep out of the hot moist 
earth and crawl toward me slimily. 

The trees step aside as I advance. They grow taller 
toward the sun. Their branches reach out in freedom, 
and grow in grace and strength. The increasing light 
shines through their leaves till they hang like faintly 
lighted green lanterns. Grass blades shoot thicker and 
thicker through the dead leaves, the earth shows sandy 
here and there—ah, we are nearing the river! I had 
forgotten that it ran through these woods, the dear, twist- 
ing river I know and love. 

Now we have the sky, a breath of cooler air, and more 
space. Suddenly there is also more life. The woods were 
nowhere still and empty; but here their teeming rustle 
and flicker and call are but the suitable accompaniments 
to a mightier life. 

I never get over wondering why the river seems so 
alive, so instantly the very soul of any scene of which it 
is a part. This is so much so that I cannot wander long 
in the loveliest place without looking for some stretch of 
water. Until I find it I am not content; nor am I 
then content. It is like the hovering hope of the key- 
note in music. You must have it, or know no rest; but 
once having it, even though the music stops, your mind 
goes on, over and over the lovely phrasing that soars above 
and drops below the tonic chord, only to return to it, 
inevitably, and fill it fuller of meaning. 

Once I stood on a mountain-top, high in the stainless 
air, and looked forth upon unreckoned miles of massed 
mountains. A majesty almost beyond endurance loomed 
upon me from the mighty dome of the sky, and my heart 
swelled with the heave of the hills; yet my questing mind 
sought, dissatisfied, for the expanse of blue water that 
ought, somewhere, to have made a beginning and an end. 

But why? What is there in this vast agglomeration of 
atoms of H,O that so moves the soul of man? One drop 
of water has no such power—nor a hundred, nor a million 
—why, then, trillions? Is it merely a matter of multipli- 
cation? Truly there dwells in us all a love of wrestling 
with the immensities, of counting the wons, and reckoning 
the infinities. Grasping after what may not be grasped, 
we try to exalt matter into spirit merely by getting more 
of it, thus building another Tower of Babel in the effort 
to seale the skies. The real process, I think, is much 
simpler: we see angels ascending and descending Jacob’s 
ladder in our dreams. 

IT am going to lie along this tree trunk bent out over 
the river. My fingers drop into the cool water that slides 
between them quiveringly. If I keep very still and touch 
the rushing power delicately enough perhaps I shall guess 
its meaning. This is what all peoples have done and still 
do in their infancy—touch Nature with themselves in 
the effort to understand her. Beautiful guesses some 
of them have made, and where beauty is one is inclined 
to suspect some truth. Thus the Greeks filled the waters 
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full of humanlike lives, seeing naiads in the woodland 
fountains, nymphs in the rivers, and Tritons and sirens 
in the mighty ocean. Venus, the desire of mankind, rose 
from the sea—of course she did; one perceives immedi- 
ately that this was no fancy, but a necessity. And the 
wilder creatures of Norse mythology—the Rhine maidens, 
the hero who drank the ocean at a draught—these, too, 
are true. They strike the note of power that lurks be- 
neath the peacefullest song of the waters. All peoples 
perceive themselves reflected in the waters of the world, 
and perceive something of the waters in themselves. This 
our Indians explain in their story of Hawt, the Spirit 
of the Waters, who played, upon the flute of his own 
body, the songs of all the world, and finally his own song, 
which no one else knew. 

The meaning of the world is what we all seek to know 
—bright Greeks, strong Norsemen, simple children of 
nature, alert Americans, all—and it is this we never 
find. Still the fairy promises us the gift of understand- 
ing the speech of animals and of growing things; but 
as sure as we hold the gift we lose it. This river is tell- 
ing me things through my finger-tips—things my mind is 
too young to understand, and will be too young though 
I live to see a thousand years. The trees, the birds, and 
all the out-of-door things have been talking to my soul. 
I catch a syllable now and then, and I know the love 
in the changing face bent above my infancy. If I am 
patient, and wait, hearing the same words over and over 
again, perhaps some day a whole sentence, full of love 
and truth, may wake me to answering speech. 

I remember that, long ago, there played upon the hills 
of Galilee a little boy whose soul thus listened and whose 
answering cry moved the world. He knew the secret 
of the stormy waves and the ways of the fishes within 
them. The winds and the wilderness He knew, and when, 
a wearied man, He fled from the importunate multitude at 
night, the mountain solitudes received Him like a mother. 
When He spoke, His speech was full of the living world, 
and therefore of eternal verity. Oh, beautiful river, 
bending trees, singing birds, and caressing winds, let me 
lose my inadequacies in the wonder of you and be lifted, 
for a little, to my rightful place in the order of the uni- 
verse. Thence, it may be, I shall be enabled to look this 
Man clearly in the face and do reverence to the secret 
which made Him your master and interpreter. 

I cannot tell the rest. Out of a deep peace, below and 
above thought, the wind arises presently and buffets me 
into my every-day consciousness. I discover that I am 
cramped on my tree trunk and very hungry, also that 
the sun is straight above the centre of the river, throwing 
dazzling reflections into my eyes. As I go home along the 
dusty road—for the way is shorter, and dinner beckons 
imperatively—my feet carry me springily under the hot 
noon sky, my lungs drink deep of the sweet air rich 
with nature’s cookery, my heart beats free, my appetite 
is unashamed of its honest need, and I am glad to be 
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THE VERY SOUL OF ANY SCENE 
OF WHICH IT IS A PART. 
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THE RIVER IS TELLING ME THINGS THROUGH MY FINGER-TIPS. 


alive. I am glad there is food, and after it a discovery, for all that: I have discovered 
work—lots of work for the piled-up energy that there are more ways for nature to help 
within me. There is not a single line of us than by tickling the tops of our 
writing in my note-book, but I have made brains. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


HE Boy stopped in the door- 
um Wx way clutching his trailing 
/ nightie tightly in his hands. 

tS He had slipped out of bed the 
oi KS moment he had caught the 

Kae first sunbeam stealthily creep- 
ing across his pillow, and Father and Mother 
were still asleep. He stood for a moment in 
disappointed disapproval, and then launched 
himself upon the bed. 

“Father! Mother!” he cried, in his clear 
young voice. “ Don’t you ’member what day 
this is?” 

Father opened his eyes sleepily. “ Christ- 
mas?” he hazarded, in a voice that died away 
to a whisper. “ Thanksgiving—or perhaps— 
Fourth of—” 

“Tt isn’t any of them,” the Boy hastened 
to interrupt. “It’s the first day of school, 
and I’m going!” 

Father opened his eyes again, wide this 
time. “ Bless me! so you are,” he said, and 
he looked at the white-robed figure perched 
on the foot of the bed. 

“What I really wanted to do,” said the 
Boy, earnestly, “was to take a steady job. 
You ’member I made three pennies the day 












I helped Peter put in the wood; but Mother 
she says an ed—” He hesitated. 

“ Education,” suggested Father, politely. 

“ Yes’m, an’ education was better for a boy 
than a steady job, an’ so I ’ecided to try it for 
a while. You can’t really tell till after you’ve 
tried it, an’ Mother says you needn’t ever 
hope to be even a good fireman or a police- 
man ’thout you have some education.” 

“Tt does help,” agreed Father. “ What did 
you do with the three pennies?” 

“ Bought all-day suckers, only they weren’t 
all-day suckers, for Jimmie an’ me timed 
’em, an’ one only lasted fifteen minutes.” 

“That was disappointing. Let me see if 
you are ready for school?” The Boy sat up 
very straight and tucked his nightie closer 
around him. “ What is your name?” 

“Robert Thomson Wilson,” replied the 
Boy, promptly. 

“When you were three you always said 
‘Robert Thomson Wilson Name Boy,’ all in 
one breath,” laughed Mother, who had com- 
menced to dress. 

“Did I?” The Boy looked interested, as 
he always was in the sayings and doings of 
the strange little creature who was his former 
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self, and who seemed a distinct and separate 
person. 

“ What is your father’s name?” went on the 
examiner. 

“James Thomson Wilson.” The Boy was 
wrapt in the contemplation of a scar on his 
plump little leg, and spoke absently. 

“ Where do you live?” went on Father. 

“17—” The Boy hesitated and looked at 
Mother. “1731 Maple Place,” he cried, 
triumphantly. 

“That is all. You may take a seat, 
Robert.” And Father 
caught the Boy by the 
tail of his nightie and 
pulled him on the bed 
for a grand romp. 

“Am I going to 
wear that blouse?” 
The Boy lifted a 
rumpled head to watch 
ae i Mother as she _ hesi- 
tated between a blue 
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The Boy stopped in the Doorway. 


waist with white bands and a white one with 
blue trimming. 

“1 think this is more becoming?” Mother 
looked questioningly at Father as she held 
up the white blouse. “ Come, dear. A boy who 
is going to school must be ready on time.” 

She kissed the dimples in his shoulders 
as the nightie dropped to the floor. “He 
seems so little,” she said to Father, almost 
apologetically. 

“ How old are you, Boy?” he asked. 

“Six an’ a half an’ four days,” responded 
the Boy in a muffled voice. “ You can’t go 
till you’re six.” 

Mother’s eyes ran over the sturdy little 
figure, and then, as they caught the quizzical 
look in Father’s she gave a choked laugh. 

“T’m losing my baby,” she said. 

Mother had not wanted the Boy to go to 
school for another year, but Father had 
spoken decidedly. 

“T have read the biographies of a number 
of successful men,” he said, “ but not one of 
them spent three years in a kindergarten.” 

Then Mother had asked for a_ private 
school, but again Father had an opinion: 

“The Boy can’t spend his life behind a 
wire fence, and the sooner he gets outside 
with people the better.” 

All through breakfast the Boy chattered of 
what he would do at school, while Mother 
watched him as though she had never seen 
him eat his cereal before. 

Father left first, and Mother and the Boy 
went to the porch to see him drive away. 

“Good luck to you, Boy! Learn all you 
ean,” he said, swinging him high in the air. 
“ Boys need to know a lot if they are going 
to be firemen and ride in red wagons with 
bells in front. Good-by, Mary,” kissing her 
cheek. “ Remember he is my boy, too, and 
don’t do anything foolish.” 

“T’ll try,” said Mother, meekly, as she 
watched him climb into the. little runabout 
and take the reins from Peter. 

“Vm not going with you, Peter,” called 
the Boy, joyously. “I’m going to school.” 

“Bless the boy!” Peter grinned broadly. 
“It’s meself as Il miss him while he’s bein’ 
educated.” 

Mother tried on three caps before she 
could decide which looked the best, and the 
Boy grew impatient. 

“Please hurry, Mother. There’s Charlie 
Mason.” 

Mother and the Boy went down the street 
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hand in hand. They met boys and girls of all 
sizes going the same way. The Boy was 
very sedate, but he kept up a constant chatter. 

“There’s my school.” He pointed to .the 
square brick building with a chubby , finger. 
“Tt’s a beautiful school, isn’t it, Mother? I 
think it’s the beautifullest school I ever went 
to.” 

The teacher was very busy when they 
entered, and the Boy looked at her happily. 
He liked her curly hair and he was glad she 
wore a red dress. She patted his shoulder 
pleasantly and said how pleased she was to 
have him in school, while Mother bit her lip, 
and only the thought of Father kept her 
from expatiating on the Boy’s natural ability. 

She felt as though a great gulf had come 
between them when the teacher led him to a 
seat across the room, even though he smiled 
at her brightly as he folded his plump fingers 
on the desk as the other children were doing. 

She did not remain after the opening song, 
and the Boy never saw her when she slipped 
out of the door. All the way home she seemed 
to feel his damp little hand in hers, and the 
house seemed strangely empty when she 
entered. 

“ An’ how did you leave the lamb?” asked 
Nora, good-naturedly. She had been with 
them since the Boy was born, and had a right 
to be interested. 

“He was very contented.” How contented 
Mother would not admit. “I chink he will 
get along all right. The teacher seemed to 
notice him.” 

“She would that,” agreed Nora. “ There 
isn’t a chil’ in the block that’s his equal at 
takin’ notice. Do you min’, ma’am, when he 
was only five weeks ol’, how he’d try to hol’ 
up his little head an’ follow you roun’?” 

Nora forgot her dishes as she reviewed 
incident after incident that proved the Boy’s 
ability to take notice, and Mother leaned 
forward eagerly until the clock struck ten 
and recalled her to herself. 

The moments seemed to linger reluctantly 
and the morning was long. Mother went up 
to the play-room and looked at the toys 
which had been put away in an orderly fash- 
ion. “I won’t have time for ’em now; I’m 
going to school,” the Boy had said. 

It was true. Life had commenced for 
him, and he went eagerly to meet it. It is 
only in babyhood that one has no responsi- 
bilities. One assumes them in the kinder- 
garten. 




















He folded his plump Fingers on the Desk. 


The Boy came home on flying feet. Mother 
caught him in the hall. 

“T’ve had the bestest time!” he exclaimed, 
with red cheeks and shining eyes, “ an’ I’m 
to go back this afternoon. The teacher’s the 
nicest lady I ever knew, an’ I like her next 
as well as I do Peter. I can read, ‘ The apple 
is green,’ Mother. I truthfully can.” 

He prattled of teacher until a jealous pang 
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He came down the Street the Centre of a 


shot through Mother’s heart, and she tried to 
divert him with a jelly tart; but a child is 
not all stomach. She would feel the same 
pang when the mother would give place to 
the sweetheart, for the best of women are 
jealous twice. 

“Do you hear Jimmie?” The Boy wrig- 
gled off his chair. “ He’s coming after me 
an’ he’s going to whistle. Teacher said not 
to be late. There! I hear him. Good-by.” 
He darted to the door and had to be called 
back to be kissed. Mother winked away a 
tear as she heard the door slam behind him. 

The morning had been long; the afternoon 
was endless. At three o’clock Mother was on 
the veranda. Half past three came and he 
was not in sight. Four o’clock. A vivid 
idea of what Father would say kept her from 
the telephone. At last he came down the 
street, the centre of a group of boys who 
might be described as ragged, raggeder, and 
raggedest. They turned up the driveway and 
would have passed her without a word, but 
the Boy turned a rosy, eager face. 

“These are my new frien’s, Mother,” he 
announced. “I’m going to show them the 
pigeons an’ the lamb.” 

“Don’t forget the puppy,” Mother called, 





strangling an impulse 
to put the new friends 
in the bath. 

The Boy slipped his 
fingers into the hand 
of the oldest and rag- 
gedest, and looked back 
to say, “ Isn’t it nice to 
have so many new 
frien’s ?”’ 

The new friends 
rather hurried him to 
the barn, and Mother 
tried to appear inter- 
ested in Mrs. Moore, 
who ran in to recount 
her experiences with 
half a bushel of plums 
and the same amount 
of apples which refused 
to combine into jelly. 
The story of the plums 

> led to one of straw- 
berries and then to 
another of cucumber 
pickles, and some time 
passed before Mother 
heard a scream. 

“It’s the Boy!” she cried, and ran round 
the house, leaving Mrs. Moore with half a 
kettle of green cucumbers on the stove. 

It was hard to find the Boy in the tangle 
that coiled and struggled in the back yard. 
Mother recognized a pair of sturdy legs. 

“ Boy!” she said, sharply. “ Boy!” 

“What is it?’ and Father ran out of the 
barn, leaving the horse untied. “ What is 
the matter, boys?” 

The new friends would have slunk away, 
but Father restrained them with a stern 
glance and Peter stretched his arm signifi- 
cantly over the gate. The Boy lifted a 
bruised and bleeding face and hid it in 
Mother’s skirts. 

“Tt wasn’t anything—” he began, when one 
of the new friends interrupted. 

“Mike, here,” he said, pointing a grimy 
finger at the oldest and raggedest, “ was try- 
in’ to hook one of the fan-tails, an’ the kid 
saw it.” 

At a motion from Peter Mike took the 
frightened pigeon from his pocket. It flut- 
tered wildly and then flew to the Boy. He 
smoothed it with gentle fingers. 

“You frightened it,” he said, with troubled 
eyes, for his pets had never been frightened 


Group of Boys. 
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by a boy before. “ But if you’d really like to 
have it for your very own, why—why, I'll 
give it to you.” 

Mother murmured something, but Father 
checked her with a look. Mike stammered 
and turned red. 

“Don’t want your ol’ bird,” he said, gruffly. 

“You must hold it this way.” The Boy 
placed the fan-tail on Mike’s arm and 
stroked the feathers. The bird nestled closer 
to the ragged sleeve. “ Why, he knows you! 
I really b’lieve he knows you!” 

Mike looked embarrassed, but the joy of 
possession was creeping into his heart. 
“ Well, if you don’t want it I may as well 
take it,” he said, graciously. 

“They’re my new frien’s,” explained the 
Boy to Father as they went away with the 
pigeon held carefully on Mike’s arm. “I 
found them at my new school. No, it doesn’t 
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hurt—that is, not much,” he added, truth- 
fully, as Mother touched his bruised face. 

She washed it with gentle fingers; and 
when he sat at his supper table in a clean 
blouse that stood out crisp and white, “ And 
what did you learn?” asked Father. 

“T learned to read, ‘The apple is green,’ 
an’ I answered everything the teacher asked 
me,—your name an’ my name an’ where I 
lived; but when she asked me where I was 
born I was stumped. You never told me 
that.” He spoke wearily and drew himself 
up with a start. He was very tired and there 
were dark rings under his bright eyes. The 
lids drooped and then the curly head dropped 
lower and lower and the Boy was asleep. 

“T—wen’-—to school,” he murmured, 
drowsily, as Father carried him up the stairs, 


“an’—I learned—to read, ‘ The—apple—is— 
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Because I know you need me, oh, my friend, 


Ask of me—all and best. 


What gift could ever equal at the end 


My joy from your request? 
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Sing him a song of a downy bed, 
Of a pillow white as snow, 


Of a tangled, tousled, curly head 









A-nodding to and fro; 
Of a voyage afar 


To a twinkling star 


All resting soft on woolly white clouds 


Make haste, he’s ready to go! 





Where the dream-folk are, you know, 


— 
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AT BEDTIME 





Then sing him a song of the old Sandman— 





Such a funny old beggar he! 





Who sprinkles the eyes with the silver sand 
From the shores of the Noddy Sea. 
Sing eyes that wink 
And eyes that blink 
Till they seem to shrink to wee; 
The drooping lids and the drowsy eyes 


Of the land where the dream-folk be. 


’” 


Sing “‘ Bylow-by, 


The zephyr breezes bear 





Sing soft and slow 


Till sweet and low 








kiss, 





the lullaby 


From the drowsy dreamland of the 


Whither the lad doth fare. 


’Twill melt and flow in air; 


And tiptoe down the stair. 
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sky 


Then touch his brow with a feather-light 
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N Italian once became so indiscreet as 
A to be frank, and admitted that there 
were three prices in Italy,—one for the 
Continental, one for the English, and one for 
the American. He did not state which price 
was the highest, nor need the humble scribe; 
the superfluous is only for space writing. 

To an American, haggling over prices em- 
bodies both the bitter and the sweet; the 
mere act of bargaining is a blow to his self- 
respect, but to bargain successfully is a direct 
appeal to his keen speculative instinct. Shop- 





WHERE SHOPPERS MEET IN ROME. 





ping in Italy has the charm of novelty, and 
besides that inducement, it is an agreeable 
sensation to the American woman to feel that 
even the highest Italian price is less than the 
lowest one of her country. By this is meant 
good laces and embroideries—indeed, hand- 
vork of all kinds; gloves, silk stockings, but 
not silk itself, unless it is of that kind known 
as Roman; the products of the goldsmith 
and silversmith; coral, shell, glass, wood- 
carving, and many pretty baubles which make 
inexpensive gifts. Strangely enough, under- 
wear is ungainly or expensive, 
cloth, of course, not to be con- 
sidered, and the purchase of 
ready-made clothing a sure road 
to tears and regret. In “the 
States” only have the ready- 
made garments reached a satis- 
factory result in fit and price. 
No loyal niece of Uncle Sam 
would care to forever abandon 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and 
Twenty-third Street for the nar- 
row Chiaia of Naples; the To- 
ledo, which runs at right angles 
with it and is almost as narrow; 
or even the Via Calabritto, short 
but—smart. Nevertheless, there 
is a pleasant excitement in try- 
ing on gloves while a herd of 
goats with a few kids are group- 
ed suggestively about the door. 
They are not advertising the 
shop, but waiting until the goat- 
herd has milked a cupful of 
their ware for the up-stairs 
lodger. As the customers take 
leave, bowed out by the pro- 
prietor (who will always be civil 
if they are, and probably if they 
are not), it is not unusual to 
step back for a passing donkey 
whose pannier overhangs the two- 
foot sidewalk. Naples is demo- 
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cratic enough in_ its 

streets; there the fish- an 
hawkers with their trays 

of silvery sardines are in 

unsavory proximity to 

the elaborately dressed 

shoppers; big English . 
horses tremble as the 

slow-going bullocks press 

their sides; and little 

mountain ponies har- 

nessed to the lilliputian 

victorias that serve as 

public conveyances dodge 

and double and perform 

every gymnastic feat 

known, without disturb- 

ing their human freight 

or killing the pedestrian. 

“The best goods are 
always in the smallest 
parcels” should be the 
motto of the shopkeepers. 
Their stores are little 
shallow affairs with but 
one window, as a rule, 
and frequently, after the 
Pompeian fashion, with 
only the wide-open door. 
Along the Strada San 
Carlo and Medina are a 
few larger shops corre- 
sponding in a very poor 
way to the department 
stores of America and 
the” great Army and 
Navy stores of London, 
for some of these are 
under government con- 
trol. At the government 
shops throughout Italy, 
and wherever the sign of 
“fixed prices” is dis- 
played, the necessity of 
bargaining is lessened. In buying goods by 
the metre, one pays the price asked, but if 
purchasing a coat or made-up garment, a 
little diplomatic argument over the height of 
the “ fixed price ” would not be amiss. 

The average shopkeeper of Naples expects 
the customer to haggle with him. The opera- 
tion need not be prefaced by any vague mur- 
murings over the price. Indeed, the most 
dignified method of procedure is to lay aside 
all that one would like to buy, calmly figure 
what it will cost, and ask the dealer his low- 

Vor. XXXVITI.—52. 
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THE CHIAIA, NAPLES, FROM THE PIAZZA MARTIRI. 


est price on the lot. He will immediately 
take off a few francs, whereupon the cus- 
tomer, as graciously as before, offers to pay 
something less than two-thirds of the sum 
total. With a sad shake of the head she will 
be assured that it cannot be under—and off 
come a few more franes. At this point it is 
well for the buyer to put on her gloves slowly 
but decidedly, and tell the thrifty knave 
that she could not pay more than two-thirds 
the original price, and that she is very sorry 
to have troubled him. Before she leaves the 
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shop, the chances are that the gocds will be 
in her hands, and, old feuds forgotten, “ Bon 
jour, madame,” and “ Bon jour, monsieur,” 
will be exchanged with much warmth. It is 
in Italy, to be sure, but French is ever the 
court language. 

Should it chance that “monsieur” was 
adamant in his first reduction, and one should 
want the articles in question very much, let 
there be no false pride in returning for them. 
She will find no triumphant twinkle in his 
eye as he bows her out a second time. He is 


wise enough to assume that she has won the 
victory, and done him the honor of her pat- 
Nor should one hesitate to 
speak the little Italian she may possess; no 
matter how ridiculous the 
construction, she will be 
il understood and answered, 


ronage as well. 
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either by word of mouth or in the wonderful 
sign language of the Latin races. All of the 
shopkeepers in Italy speak French, and many 
of them English, but if the customer at- 
tempts Italian she will be answered in that 
tongue until she flounders,—it is not for him 
to first display his prowess as a linguist. 
When the situation becomes desperate and 
the traveller is fishing for her little red 
dictionary, the diplomat behind the counter 
may lean over and gladden her ears with “ La 
signora speaka de Engleesh?” As though he 
doubted! 

The best purchases to be made in Naples 
are coral and tortoise shell. They are to be 
found all through Italy, but the prices are 
much higher. As always, the finest shops 
have the most reliable goods, and one must 
be wary of imitations even then. Coral is too 
cheap to be cunningly 
duplicated ; the process 
would cost as much as 
the fossil; but horn 
and compositions are 
excellent counterfeits 
of shell, as we all 
know. The shell is 
generally heavier, and 
the composition, if 
rubbet briskly, emits 
an odor of chemicals. 
The Parisians claim 
that the large pieces 
of shell go to them, 
and the Neapolitans 
“welcome the coming 
and cheer the parting 
guest ” with the small 
pieces that have been 
ground up and worked 
over. All of which can 
be taken with a grain 
of salt. In selecting 
coral, one finds the 
most valued to be the 
palest in color, and 
those with a yellow 
tinge to have little 
worth in the eyes of 
an expert. One should 
be able to buy a string 
of pale well-matched 
corals of the size of a 
pea and two yards in 
length for twenty dol- 
lars, and a string that 
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length in pale shades of 
the rough coral for less 


than a dollar. It is 
dificult to find this 
modish rough coral in 
light tones, but it is 


worth the effort. 

The six hours’ ride from 
Naples to Rome will find 
one seemingly in another 
realm. All is order and 
decorum; street cries are 
muffled, street beggars 
are minimized, and even 
the cabby drives about 
with the art of whip- 
cracking displayed only 
as a warning to those 
ahead. In shopping one 
can pause and enjoy the 
shop windows without 
fear of being urged to 
enter, and if one goes to 
buy as well as look, she 
will find comparatively 
little bargaining except 
for some large purchase. 
The north Italians de- 
spise this quality in the 
Neapolitans; they are to 
their southern brothers 
what Americans would be 
to them in the matter of 
square business dealing. 
But they do not know 














this, so they smile and 
are complacent. The 
Romans delight in the modern appearance of 
their city, and the tourist, with a sigh, dis- 
misses the hope of shopping in ancient tombs 
and resting in antique forums. 

The Corso is a straight mile of palaces, 
shops, and clubs; the fashionable drive for 
the beau monde, and the promenade, above 
all others, for officers, priests, students, tour- 
ists, and Rome at large. There is nothing at 
all. to recommend it beyond its being the 
Corso. The sidewalk is narrow; more so, in 
comparison, is the roadway; the crowd is al- 
ways great, and one is sometimes driven into 
the fascinating shops nolens volens. At 
right angles with the Corso is the Via Con- 
dotti, a short street ending in the Piazza 
d’Espagna, with the Spanish Steps at the 
head. The Via Babuino is at the left, and 
this limited territory comprises the best of 


THE TOLEDO, FROM THE PIAZZA 


DANTE, NAPLES. 


the shopping district. In its confines one can 
furnish a house from stair-pads to “old 
masters,” and ornament one’s self from Amer- 
ican boots to the richest antique jewelry. 
Much of the Via Babuino is given over to 
art-shops for the artists whose studios are 
on the floors above, their models grouped 
upon the Spanish Steps among the flower- 
stalls, and their patrons, let us hope, in the 
“foreign quarter” at the top of the stately 
flight. There are some excellent silversmiths 
up there in the Via Sistina among the pen- 
sions, and a visitor with a fairly fattened 
purse could not do better than to take away 
some of their beautifully executed work. The 
designs in bronze and copper are also excel- 
lent, and though the eye grows weary of these 
vessels, which are everywhere, months after- 
wards a few carefully chosen shapes are wel- 
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come sights in a den or library. A copper 
jar which answers beautifully as a scrap- 
basket can be bought for a dollar and a half, 
and a graceful shape for a jardiniére comes 
at about half that price. 

The carrying about of these purchases is a 
great disadvantage, 2nd the most economical 
way in the long run is to box all heavy 
purchases and send them by slow freight to 
America, for the duty is but slight, and the 
method sure; though far from swift. 

If the shopper has become inoculated with 
the Neapolitan love of bargaining, she may 
try her wits with the best at the weekly 
Wednesday morning “ rag fair,” in the Campo 
di Fiori. With a cool head and a knowledge 
of what she wants, my lady should find herself 
with things worth having for little money. 
But look sharp! The carefully-carelessly ar- 
ranged old lace ‘is torn and stained under- 
neath, the richly brocaded church vestments 
have but a few bright spots to flash before the 
passer-by, and much of the jewelry—save the 
mark—has never wandered from the tin- 
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smith. One can buy squares 
from the discarded vestments at 
a frane apiece, another franc 
will purchase an old volume of 
sonnets or satires, and for two 
francs more the bookbinder will 
turn your brocade into a soft 
rare cover—a fit gift for a friend 
who treasures old bindings. It 
is possible to find, among the 


He hundreds of modern metal ves- 


sels, old pieces that have been 
used in the Roman families for 
generations, but all are not 
“ antica,” as you will be assured, 
nor have they all a “cheapa 
price,” and the tourist who 
drives back to her hotel smiling 
over an armful of Roman 
lamps has had a bad morning if 
she has paid over half the 
amount of the first price. In- 
deed, the beautiful shawls which 
they call India are generally re- 
duced from one hundred frances 
to twenty if one lingers long. 
It is worth the fight, when one 
views the soft colors on a long 
divan “ back home.” 

It is needless to chronicle that 
Roman pearls are a part of 
Rome, and if one cares for mock 
gems they are attractive for a time. Roman 
blankets are to be had in more beautiful com- 
binations than we can get at home, but the 
Roman silks and ribbons never seem to find 
a place in one’s wardrobe, and generally end 
up with the housemaid. A better grade of 
gloves and silk stockings is to be found in 
Rome than can be had elsewhere in Italy, but 
the Italian gloves, especially those from 
Naples, are said to be improperly cured, and 
have a treacherous way of rotting unless worn 
immediately. But they are alluring in their 
inexpensiveness, and it is well that ancient 
Italy and the pictures rightly claim so much 
of the traveller’s time; the shops should be 
looked upon as a relaxation, not as a drain 
upon a letter of credit, which has a terrible 
habit of wasting away, though ever so tenderly 
handled. 

Florence, for instance, needs all one’s self- 
control. It is difficult enough to keep out of 
the shopping district when the streets are no 
more tempting than the usual thoroughfares, 
narrow, closed in by high buildings, with only 
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the strip of blue sky to remind one of “ sunny 
Italy.” But to poke among the shops, with 
the swift Arno on one side and the warm sun- 
shine melting one’s heart and purse-strings; 
to make purchases on the Ponte Vecchio, 
which for four hundred years has been given 
over’ to the silversmiths and goldsmiths,—to 
do all this and keep within moderation is a 
cunning test for a woman’s abstinence. 

The Via Tornabuoni is a short street of fair 
width with the usual shallow stores, but glit- 
tering with frames of fairy tracery, brilliant 
with articles of vellum illuminated as were 
the manuscripts of old, and rich in antiqui- 
ties and beautiful modern dress goods. 
Prices are high in this locality; on the Ponte 
Vecchio it is necessary to bargain; but the 
Lung Arno (the way along the river) has 
good and reasonable shops. The hand-carved 
walnut frames and vellum-bound books be- 
long peculiarly to Florence and are of good 
values, and one can riot among the Floren- 
tine turquoises with small inroad upon the 
bank. 

Hand hem-stitched handkerchiefs with 
three initials embroidered in the corner are of 
excellent worth, a good quality averaging 
thirty cents apiece. With the exception of 
Switzerland, nowhere is embroidery cheaper. 
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In the side streets and the open market-place 
known as the Mercato Nuovo are the stalls 
for the beautiful satiny hats that are made up 
in Fiesole. “Good lines” are not observed, 
but the large flapping hat can be bent into all 
shapes, and trims easily with mull or tulle. 
Do not fail to bring one or two home; we have 
nothing like them for a fifth the money. 

The woman who has fallen a victim to 
strings of beads before she reaches Venice 
will be tempted to throw hers into the sea 
with less pomp but more energy than the Doge 
employed with the ring at the annual wed- 
ding ceremony. It may be the savage work- 
ing in our veins that causes us to drape our 
mirrors and picture-frames with these strings 
of lovely crystal and glass; the English be- 
deck their slender white throats with many 
strands, but the American girl is more in- 
clined to save them for her wigwam. The 
beads from the glass and mosaic factories in 
Murano, an island half a mile out, are mount- 
ed in many ways; numerous designs are made 
into hat-pins and are sold at from two to 
four cents apiece; rosaries are dreams of deli- 
cate or striking harmonies; and the Venetian 
boy gets a fine sense of color from the marbles 
that he matches as he drags himself unwil- 
lingly to school. 
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It is a popular fallacy that one must go 
everywhere by water in Venice; on the con- 
trary, one need never indulge in the luxury of 
a gondola. In many cases it is simpler to 
walk, especially if the gondolier has his 
preference in the way of shops, sharing by 
previous arrangement a percentage of the 
purchase, and so insistent that it is easier to 
accept this blackmail than to oppose it. The 
Venti-due Marzo, meaning the Twenty-second 
of March, a most foolish name for a street, 
leads into the Piazza San Mareo. At the ex- 
treme end of the Piazza the Merceria leads 
out under a big clock-tower, and straggles up 
and down over bridges to the Rialto, which, 
like the Ponte Vecchio, is flanked with shops; 
but these cater to the poor, selling merchan- 
and each stall presenting enormous 
occasioni,” like the bargains of the Bowery. 
One wonders where the better class of Vene- 
tians buy their wardrobes. The shops seem 
thoroughly inadequate, and one cannot go 
about dressed in strings of beads and real 
lace every day, A safety-pin seems as out of 
place in Venice as would a Venetian glass- 
factory in Oklahoma. 

The glass, by the way, is not so fragile as 
it may Two or three small pieces 
wrapped in flannel and tucked among one’s 
bottles will be things to covet when brought 
out at the end of the journey, even though 
their half-dollar prettiness was overshadowed 
in the great shops of the Piazza. The Venti- 
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due Marzo might well be called the street of 
the strangers. Safe from reckless driving, 
they wander from side to side, reading letters 
from home, meeting old friends whom they 
saw last on Broadway, or stopping to examine 
the lacemaking, and—it always follows—to 
buy “ just a little bit.” If lace is out of the 
question, a unique gift is the purchase of one 
of the crocheted or lace-made chemise tops 
which can be found on the Rialto, and, if not 
used for underwear, put on gingham or lawn 
gowns. They are all of one piece, of pretty 
design, and vary in cost from forty cents to 
a dollar. The Renaissance pattern in écru 
braid is particularly good. 

Money is a powerful agent among Italians, 
but their greed is occasioned as much from 
necessity as from avarice. Money goes a long 
way, but a smile will go almost as far. Never 
lose your temper with an Italian; when you 
do you lose the victory—for you cannot shrug 
your shoulders. And do not give up your 
point—in time they will understand. A 
young American girl on her first trip to Italy 
entered a shop in search of black darning- 





wool. She spoke no Italian, the clerk spoke 
no English. She pantomimed darning a hole, 
and pointed to her stocking. The clerk 


brought white darning-cotton. She showed 
that her stocking was black, and black darn- 
ing-cotton was produced. But she wanted 
wool. A long pause, then “ Baa!” bleated the 
American girl. She got the wool. 
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PART VIL—WHICH CONTINUES TO DEAL WITH CHILD-STUDY AT HOME 


OM dear, if Binks should 
ask you what a gas was—” 

“In Heaven’s name, 
Toots, what do you mean?” 

Mr. Wilbour dropped his 
/ tooth-brush hastily, and un- 
conscious of the fact that he still retained the 
blue tin of powder in his hand, strode out of 
the bath-room. 

“T mean what I say. If Binks should ask 
us—oh, not to-day, you silly, but later on— 
what a gas was, what would you say?” 

It was Susy’s habit, when struck suddenly 
by a new idea, to stop short in anything she 
might be doing and revolve the new matter 
as thoroughly as possible—usually in the pre- 
cise attitude in which it had first occurred to 
her. At this moment she stood before the 
mirror, staring absently into it, her hair 
gathered into a preparatory handful at the 
top. of her head. 

“You look like an illustration in the ad- 
vertisement part of a magazine,” her husband 
observed, appreciatively—“‘ The first gray 
hair! How can she prevent it? By using— ” 

“Oh, Tommy! Now I’ve got to get it all 
up again!... How silly! Of course I 
must. I can’t go around this way. Do you 
really think it’s prettier?” 

“T don’t think anything about it—I know,” 
Mr. Wilbour returned decidedly. “I fell in 
love with the seven What-do-you-call-~’em 
Sisters at the age of sixteen, and I never got 
over it. Only they never knew anything 
about it,” he added pensively, “and so 
nothing came of it. There was one that had 
two yards. It went around three sides of the 
bottle, and—” 








“Tt’s a pity you couldn’t have married 
her,” his wife commented, “then you could 
have travelled about and seen more of the 
world.” 

“ But there was one difficulty in the way,” 
he confided, pulling her hair down over her 
ears and regarding the resulting demure effect 
critically in the glass. “ With my modest, 
not to say retiring, disposition, how could I 
have endured sitting in the windows of the 
drug-stores where she exhibited? I couldn’t 
have kept away, and yet I should have fainted 
if compelled—” 

“ May I speak to you a moment, Susy ?” 

At the sound of Aunt Emma’s voice they 
started guiltily apart. Susy began twist- 
ing up her hair, blushing furiously, and Tom, 
as if the Montagues and Capulets were 
clashing in the hall, fled to his room, but too 
late. 

For an emphatic exclamation from Aunt 
Emma drew their eyes to the floor, where the 
blue tin of tooth-powder rolled placidly along 
in its disgusted owner’s wake, spilling a white 
and odorous trail in its telltale course. From 
Susy to her husband the white line curved, 
and from one to the other Aunt Emma’s 
glance leaped swiftly. 

“What are you doing?” she demanded. 
“What is that on the floor? Sugar?” For 
the tin had concealed itself for the moment 
behind its master’s shoes. 

“What is it?” Tom repeated, vaguely. “ I— 
I'll see.” He picked up the blue object and 
examined it critically. “Ah, yes! it is Dr. 
Brown’s perfect tooth-powder. At least that’s 
what it says on the box,” he added. “Did 
you want it for anything, Aunt Emma?” 
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Between Susy’s convulsed laughter and her 
nephew’s impressive politeness Aunt Emma’s 
curiosity grew apace. 

“Of course it is no affair of mine, Tom 
and Susy, if you choose to cover the floor 
with tooth-powder,” she began, “but Susy 
was doing her hair fully fifteen minutes ago, 
and—” 

“T know, Aunt Emma, and it’s all done 
now. You see, what stopped me was thinking 
about what I should do when the baby began 
to ask questions like that one about gas, and 
so I called Tommy in, and he—he—well, you 
know how silly Tommy can be, Aunt Emma!” 

“You don’t mean that Martin has—” 

“No,” Susy admitted hastily, “he hasn’t 
yet, but when he does talk, and asks those 
dreadful questions like that boy in the 
book—” 

“In my book,” Tom inquired, “or Aunt 
Em’s, or the woman’s?” 

“The woman’s. He asked his mother what 
gas was, and she wasn’t able—” 

“What? Wasn’t able? Come, come, 
Toots, this is ridiculous. Why I, even I, can 
tell what gas is, and what am I beside that 
woman ¢” 

“Well, what would you say?” 

“Why, gas is—well, of course you can’t 
give a perfectly clear idea—” 

“Ahe! I knew you couldn’t—I knew it!” 
Susy cried triumphantly. 














Yesterday his nurse omitted to put 





“If you will wait a moment,” her husband 
continued with dignity, “till I have finished 
my sentence, you will be showing better man- 
ners, and incidentally, you'll hear what I 
have to say. 

“Gas—that is, for all practical working 
purposes, for of course you wouldn’t expect 
to explain to a child—” 

“ Ah, but that’s just it!” Susy interrupted 
eagerly; “that’s just the point! You mustn’t 
say anything that won’t be perfectly true 
when he’s grown up, you see. It’s learning 
two sets of things that makes a child distrust 
you. When they grow up they find out that 
what you said wasn’t so, and so you must 
always tell the exact truth. The ve-ry ex-act 
truth. Like Santa Claus and the Jabberrook, 
you know.” 

“ Susy!” 

“Well, I can’t help it, Aunt Emma. I do 
think that’s so.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Susy Wilbour, 
that if Martin were to ask you—” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Aunt Emma, I don’t 
know! That’s what ’m making up my mind 
about.” 

“Tt seems to me that I wouldn’t lie awake 
long about that just now,” suggested Mr. Wil- 
bour, judicially. “He hasn’t been annoying 
you much on that subject lately, has he?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Very well. Now in the matter of gas, 
while I’m not prepared to 
give a stereopticon lecture on 
the subject, as I said, at the 
same time there are a few 
simple phrases which, adjust- 
ed according to age, and pre- 
sented in an attractive, un- 
assuming way, would make 
any child not only compre- 
hend, but, as Isaac Newton 
or Galileo or Edison said—” 

“Tommy, I don’t believe 
you have any idea what 
you're talking about! I 
don’t believe you know any 
more about what a gas is 
than I do!” 

“Oh, you don’t! Well 
then, I'll tell you. A gas is 
something you mustn’t blow 
out in a hotel! Pooh!” 

The scientist disappeared 
swiftly into his room, Susy 


any cold water in his bath. giggled, and Aunt Emma en- 
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And it was always jound advisable, when engaging a servant in any capacity, 
to first have him see the person. 


deavored to collect the tooth-powder from 
the floor without sneezing. 

The conversation of the morning had evi- 
dently impressed Mr. Wilbour, for that even- 
ing he produced a new instalment of Sher- 
lock at Home and offered to read it to his 
disapproving but unconquerably curious 
family. 

It was his habit, on such occasions, politely 
to offer Aunt Emma the first opportunity of 
exploiting her own observations of his son’s 
progress, and afterwards to follow her with a 
becoming modesty; when she had no material 
to offer, as was often the case, her nephew 
would smile kindly at her, implying that she 
was not to be too hardly censured for her 
manifest defeat at the hands of the tireless 
Belle, and proceed to declaim from his own 
notes. 

This order of things prevailed on the night 
in question; Martin had been kept out-of- 
doors nearly all day, and the red book had 
slumbered on Aunt Emma’s work-table. 

“My report to-night,” Tom began, in a 
businesslike tone, “ is based on data given by 
my esteemed contemporary whose studies in 
child growth and development first induced 
me to take up this work on my own account. 


I quote the following sentence: ‘He obeys us 
at all times, but one must give him time to 
adjust himself to what he is to do. . 

“T want to make a digression here, Aunt 
Emma, and suggest that if you had given me 
time to adjust myself after you’d informed 
me what I was to do, I might have been a 
different man. But, no; I had to get busy 
and fall in with your ideas tout de suite, as 
it were. So°I never got a chance to go on 
with what I was doing. It saved time, doubt- 
less, but what a lot of entertainment I miss- 
ed! Nobody hurried this young man, and if 
you do the right thing by him, nobody will? 
hurry Binks. As follows: 

“* April Sixteenth—Martin observed box 
of matches and tried to reach it; showed 
signs of temper on failing to do so. Wishing 
to avoid any such state of mind in him, we 
gave him the box immediately, only explain- 
ing that he was not to light them, as that 
might produce disastrous results. It must 
be that he failed to understand the explana- 
tion, for he began to seratch them on the box 
directly. We decided that, rather than take 
the box from him by force while he was ad- 
justing himself (which procedure inevitably 
reduces a child to the class of animals or 
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Her hair gathered into a preparatory handful 
at the top of her head. 


criminals, and why, indeed, should’ we, 
simply because we are the stronger, compel 
a child to do as we say?) we would wait 
till he was old enough to understand the 
consequences of his actions, and desist on a 
perfectly reasonable basis. 

“*Tn the course of a few minutes, however, 
the child’s clothes were observed to be in 
flames; it was necessary to extinguish them, 
after he had been slightly burned in order 
to impress upon him the natural results of 
carelessness in this direction, and by the time 
this had been satisfactorily accomplished, the 
room was on fire beyond control. On account 
of our lingering to point out to him the prac- 
tical disadvantages of his actions, the blaze 
extended too widely for the fire company’s 
efforts, and the house burned to the ground. 
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We are now living in rooms across the street, 
so that when he is able to realize perfectly 
what he has done, the blackened ruins will 
impress upon his mind, without any degrad- 
ing corporal punishment, the consequences of 
disobedience.’ ” 

“Tom Wilbour, you are really too bad! 
How can you write about such a dreadful 
thing, anyway?’ Aunt Emma complained. 
“T’m surprised that you can laugh at it, 
Susy.” 

“Tm not laughing at i#, Aunt Emma,” 
Susy explained, “I’m laughing at the funny 
way Tommy reads it—and then, you must 
admit, Aunt Emma, it sounds just like that 
book, only sillier of course. Except for that, 
you could hardly tell.” 

“* Except for that!’” Tom cried, bitterly. 
“*Qnly sillier!’ That shows what you really 
know about the book your old club is swear- 
ing by! As if I could write anything sillier 
if I lay awake nights! Listen to this,” and 
he deftly drew from under the cushion of the 
Morris chair the book Aunt Emma had fondly 
hoped to sequestrate there. At her involun- 
tary gasp of surprise he smiled triumphantly, 
but made no further comment on her failure 
to conceal the object of his satire. 

“*T had a little trouble to teach him not 
to touch things in the dining-room, and for 
a time we seriously considered placing things 
out of his reach, but eventually concluded it 
would be better to stand some loss of valued 
articles, if necessary, than lose an opportunity 
of showing him in every direction of his life 
that he must learn to respect the rights of 
others. The servants and I, therefore, kept 
following him up, saying, “ No, no!” when- 
ever he touched anything, and offered some 
pleasant diversion each time as the next 
thing for him to do when we led him away. 
It was really very amusing.’ 

“There! do you hear that? I can tell you 
one thing, ladies, a few weeks of that sort of 
thing and you would ‘eventually stand the 
loss of one valued article’"—the mind of 
Thomas R. Wilbour! You would be obliged 
to seek him in his padded cell. ‘ It was really 
very amusing ’"—good heavens! If that repre- 
sents amusement to any human soul, what 
must its sorrows be? I ask you that!” 

“Well,” remarked Susy the practical, 
“you needn’t bother, Tommy, because no- 
body’s going to ask you to walk around after 
Binks; he doesn’t pick up things yet.” 

And indeed Martin Brinkerhoff seemed 
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little likely to require the services of any 
such rear-guard: at present he wanted but 
little here below and wanted that little on 
the floor. He was not aspiring, and clearly 
reasoned that the baby that was down need 
fear no fall, for he kept his ear to the ground, 
to use his father’s phrase, and lay placidly 
for hours on his striped afghan, regarding 
such objects as naturally fell within his range 
of vision. 

On such occasions, except for the tradi- 
tional necessity of a nurse, he might safely 
have been trusted to the care of one of the 
wax ladies in the shop windows, as his father 
declared, for he never rolled off the confines 
of the afghan, and lifted his voice only at 
rare intervals and in the most legitimate in- 
terests. It was, in fact, a matter of definite 
grievance to Belle that the only situations in 
which her personality per se appeared neces- 
sary to her charge were those in which, as a 
self-appointed rescuer, she bore him from 
the scenes of Aunt Emma’s psychological 
research at his expense. On her days of 
absence her place, so far as the object of her 
care was concerned, seemed equally well filled 
by the cook or the maid. Not that solitude 
appealed to Martin, however. Far from pre- 
ferring to roll in loneliness, he considered, evi- 
dently, that it was utterly beneath his dignity 
to do so, for if deserted for a moment he was 
accustomed to leave the afghan and start on 
a tottering expedition across the room, with 
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the very apparent intention of capturing the 
careless person who had so far forgotten the 
etiquette of the situation as to leave him un- 
attended. To meet his views properly, some 
one must occupy that low red chair. 

In some subtle way he made perfectly clear 
to his relatives both his personal indifference 
as to the identity of the servitor and his in- 
sistence on chaperonage in the abstract; so 
that while no one was allowed to flatter her- 
self on the ground of any preference for her 
society, every one was deeply impressed with 
the necessity of strict and continuous attend- 
ance on the striped afghan. : 

This result delighted Mr. Wilbour beyond 
words. i 

“You see, he knows,” he explained, “ that 
boy knows. Will he have to grow gray ovér 
the etiquette columns? Will he have’ to ask 
the ladies’ magazines which fork? Wi£ll he 
be sending stamped and addressed envelopes 
to get early information as to home _ wed- 
dings, and who pays the clergyman? © Net 
much. I'll bet you he knows now that the 
groom wears pearl-gray trousers and a black 
frock-coat, and that a simple breakfast con- 
sists of sandwiches, salads, and ices.” 

“Tommy, you are the very silliest man I 
ever saw!” 

“ Not at all. He is probably a duke"in dis- 
guise, that child—all servants look alike to 
him! Some day he will probably be found 
by Belle kissing the Sears baby behind the 


Some day he will probably be found by Belle kissing the Sears baby behind the sofa. 
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And regarding the resulting demure effect 
critically in the glass. 


sofa, and ten to one, when taxed with it, he’ll 
say, ‘Ce n'est qu'un valet!’ That’s the kind 
he is—noblesse oblige!” 

“Tf you say all the French you know to- 
day, Tommy, you won’t have any left for the 
summer,” his wife observed neatly, “and as 
for Binks’s kissing Dot Sears, I hope he 
won’t pick out such a little prig as that child’s 
getting to be! Besides, Minnie doesn’t let 
her kiss anybody. If people start to, she says, 
‘Please kiss my cheek, if you don’t mind!’ 
It’s germs,” she added scornfully. 

“Ah,” her husband commented, “ it’s cer- 
tainly hard on Dorothy. But you must re- 


member, Toots, that the girl is young yet. 
You know you used to say you weren’t fond 
of—” 

“Tom!” 

“And you didn’t see why people should 
want to, but you—” 
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“Tommy Wilbour, that’s enough!” 

“ learned,” Mr. Wilbour concluded, calm- 
ly, “and maybe Dorothy will, in spite of her 
mother’s prejudices. All I have to say is, 
if kissing invites germs, a large proportion of 
us are gratifyingly germ-proof! For in- 
stance, you and I—” 

“ Here comes Aunt Emma, Tom. Sit down.. 
What did you say, Aunt Emma?” 

“T was wondering if Martin doesn’t really 
eare for Belle at all, Susy? It seems so 
strange. Here she’s been gone two days, and 
he doesn’t seem to miss her the least bit. 
And Maggie doesn’t pretend to be specially 
fond of children, either, though she’s per- 
fectly conscientious about helping with him. 
Everybody in the club says just the opposite 
in all their reports—all the children love their 
nurses so. Mrs. Upton asked me this week 
if I thought Martin was likely to develop 
emotionally at all! Think of that! I felt 
dreadfully, but what could I say?” 

“Why, Aunt Emma Wilbour, the idea!” 
Susy grew red with indignation, while Tom 
shook with silent laughter. “ How imperti- 
nent of her! How unbearable! What busi- 
ness is it of hers, anyway? He isn’t her baby, 
is he? I consider it extremely—” 

“My dear Toots, you are hopelessly behind 
the times! This is science, and science can- 
not be impertinent. It looks a little prying, 
to be sure, but once you call it scientific you 
can talk about a lot of things, my dear, that 
we didn’t use to mention. Isn’t that so, 
Aunt Em?” 

“Tt does seem so, Tom,” the good lady ad- 
mitted, seriously. “ Now, young Mrs. Meade 
told some of her—er—most sacred thoughts, 
and.... Well, I must say I thought it 
was odd. If I had thought such things, I 
should have kept them to myself, I think.” 

“What things, Aunt Emma? Do tell us,” 
her nephew begged, an unholy curiosity in his 
eye. “T’ll never breathe a word, I swear! I 
used to know Flossie Meade pretty well when: 
she was F. Alison Saunders, and I’d love to 
know—” 

“Be still, Tom. Of course I sha’n’t tell 
you.” 

“But why not? I’m making a book! It’s 
all right to tell me. People tell Tolstoy every- 
thing, and he puts it in a book. Why won’t 
you tell me? I might be as great as Tolstoy 
if people would come and tell me things! 
What were Flossie’s er—thoughts—?”’ 

“ Be still, Tom. You see, Susy, that boy 

















in the book—I believe he is supposed to be 
normal—” 

“ Oh, you do—? you do? Well, here’s where 
we differ, Aunt Emma, once and forever. 


Any child that tolerates Handel, though 
with a quiver of the lip, at four months, is 
out of any class directly. He trots by himself, 
if you want my views.” 

“As I was saying, Susy, that child felt so 
sensitive to servants. He seems to have been 
as unusual in one direction as Martin is in 
the other.” 

“Thank Heaven!” Martin’s father inter- 
pelated hastily. “Anything that separates 
Binks from that kid is so much to the good! 
And Binks is safe to do it, too. Just men- 
tion something that poor martyr to science 
patronizes, and you'll find my thoughtful son 
investing in the opposition stock!” 

“Here is what I mean,” and Miss Wilbour 
produced the club’s text-book and found a 
turned-down leaf: 

“*A curious thing about the child shows 
clearly all through the record, that he knew 
instantly, when meeting persons, whether 
they liked him or not. Servants could not 
be kept with comfort to the little fellow when 
he had shown that he thought they didn’t 
like him, and it was always found advisable, 
when engaging a servant in any capacity, to 
first have him see the person, and watch his 
manner before engaging them. In this way 
some exceptionally faithful servants were 
secured.’ ” 

“The deuce they 


were! Kind of a 
little intelligence 
bureau, wasn’t he?” 
Mr. Wilbour shook 
his head _ disconso- 
lately. “My coun- 
try! And that’s 


what you want my 
son and heir to be, 
Aunt Emma? Go 
to! Tl show you.” 

And the next edi- 
tion of the Nursery 
Sleuth- Hound was 
not long in appear- 
ing. 
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From Susy to her husband the white line curved. 
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“ May First—Martin has again exercised 
his extraordinary instinct for detecting dis- 
like in the servants. The cook put strychnine 
in his broth last week and endeavored to spank 
him with a large wooden spoon, since when 
he has taken a violent aversion to her, and re- 
fuses to be reasoned with on the subject. He 
evidently thinks she dislikes him, though 
why, we cannot imagine. Yesterday his nurse 
omitted to put any cold water in his bath-tub, 
and as the water was nearly boiling he was 
inconvenienced. Since then he has objected 
to her bathing him, though we have tried to 
convince him that it was probably accidental. 

“ May Fourth.—It has been necessary to get 
a new butler. Martin’s success with the last 
footman was so marked that we have trusted 
this matter entirely to him. Personally we 
favored the third applicant, an intelligent 
Irishman, but his references must have been 
unsatisfactory, as in the ultimate issue he 
was sent away. We think Martin would have 
engaged the fifth, an apparently capable 
Swede, but he was engaged with his bottle at 
the time of the interview, and happening to 
lose it during his inspection of the man, he 
grew a little pettish and screamed loudly. 
The man, remarking impudently that he was 
no nurse, objected to picking up the bottle, 
and that of course 
prejudiced the boy 
against him. It is 
quite wonderful how 
the little fellow de- 
tects incapacity. It 
seems practically im- 
possible to deceive 
him. The neighbors 
are anxious to syndi- 
cate him and estab- 
lish a local branch 
of the central intel- 
ligence office, but we 
have decided that 
such a_ proceeding 
would probably force 
his mental growth 
too rapidly, and the 
effort has been to 
keep him in every 
way normal and 
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And start on a tottering 


expedition 


the room. 








evenly developed, restraining, if necessary, 


rather than urging.” 

On the conclusion of this entry, Mr. Wil- 
bour drew a long, satisfied breath. 

“There, how’s that?” he inquired proudly. 

“But—but part of that’s in the book, 
isn’t it, Tommy?” his wife asked doubtfully. 

“You may well think so, Toots,” he return- 
ed with gravity. “I have caught the spirit 
so perfectly that any one might well be par- 
doned—” 

“T don’t know but that’s so!” Aunt Emma 
suddenly interrupted with decision, to her 
nephew’s incredulous glee. “If anybody as 
flighty as you, Tom Wilbour, can write a thing 
like that, and make it sound so—so—” 

“ Reasonable?” he suggested helpfully. 


across 


“ No ied 

“Idiotic?” he ventured. 

“Oh, go away!” 

She stared at him confusedly, more than 
one emotion struggling in her face. 

“But some of those things are scientific!” 
she cried obstinately, “ they are!” 

“Of course they are,” he assured her de- 
lightedly, “ and so am I! 
Aunt Emma. 
day and all the time! Now will you tell me 
Flossie’s er—thoughts ?”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EMORY, which exists in every con- 
scious being, is a function of the 
nervous system. It is the power of 

producing past impressions, the experiences 
of an earlier time, and of bringing them into 
the present as if existing now. “O memo- 
ries! QO past that is!” exclaims George 
Eliot. And Christina Rossetti writes: 


I have a room whereinto no one enters 
Save I myself alone: 
There sits a blessed memory on a throne, 
There my life centres. 


Memory, whether for pleasure or pain, is 
based upon a faculty inherent in the nerve 
elements themselves to preserve received im- 
pressions and to form associations. The 
more associations there are about a subject 
the more readily it is remembered. Associa- 
tion is the law of memory, and may be com- 
pared to the attraction of gravitation in the 
physical world. For any real improvement 
in the power of recalling past experiences, 
there must be an increase in the number of 
the associations or links that bind thought- 
stuff to the thinking-machine, together with 
better modes of recording thoughts and of 
thinking about them afterward. Memory is 
conditioned by brain paths. When slumber- 
ing these paths are the condition -f reten- 
tion (James); when active they are the con- 
dition of recall... Excellence of memory de- 
pends partly on the number of these brain 
paths, and partly upon their persistence, 
their toughness of fibre. Unless effaced by 
disease or decay, they can be counted on to 
respond to some appropriate stimulus, just 
as a muscle responds to eleetricity. Their 
permanence is in great measure dependent 
upon the original quality "df the brain sub- 
stance itself, upon the soil where these 
memory paths are situated. Their number 
depends upon intellectual experiences. 

While a good memory is a gift, like an 
eye for color or personal beauty, the secret 
of memory is an open one, free to each and 
all. It consists in paying strict attention, 
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listening intently, observing keenly, culti- 
vating alertness of all the senses, for atten- 
tion is the art of memory, its very essence. 
Whatever claims the attention is not easily 
forgotten; and it is known that inattentive 
persons always have poor memories. They 
lose far more by their careless rudeness than 
the mere reputation for courtesy and good- 
will to which we all aspire, for they miss a 
thousand and one clear-cut sense-impressions, 
bits of thought-stuff for the construction of 
ideas, and masses of material out of which 
are formed opinions. 

Several kinds of memory exist in each one 
ot us, little patterns of different design that 
go to make up the composite known as the 
power to recollect. There is a memory for 
music, for figures,for time, space, form, 
color, for objects and for places. The ideal 
is where these little patterns are all more or 
less of the same size and quality, and no 
single one is of sufficient prominence to ob- 
secure or overshadow the others. Such is the 
typical memory of the normal human being 
who is equally remote from genius, from in- 
sanity, and from feeble-mindedness. The 
feeble-minded often have phenomenal memo- 
ries. Blind Tom is a case in point. An in- 
credible number of musical compositions, once 
heard, he could play with ease, and repeat 
whatever was said to him in Greek, Latin, 
French, or German, though he himself never 
had mind enough to learn to talk spon- 
taneously, making only mumbling, inarticu- 
late sounds. Memory is not intellect; it is 
not mind; it is merely one function of the 
nervous system. Whatever improves it will 
naturally be some agency that tones up the 
nervous system and improves the general in- 
telligence. It is safe to say that memory is 
not a single faculty having a distinct seat, 
but a group of operations dependent upon a 
variety of causes. To strengthen memory, 
better habits of attention are first necessary; 
then definite training for each special sense. 

Impairment of memory usually arises 
from some condition of nervous exhaustion 
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as that resulting from physical illness or 
strain, from over-work, grief, physical fa- 
tigue, emotional shock, monotony of living, 
absence of healthful recreation and amuse- 
ment—any circumstance that brings about 
perpetual antagonism between personality 
and surroundings. Measures to strengthen 
the exhausted nerve elements will improve 
a fainting and enfeebled memory. Means to 
this end are comprised in the right use of 
air, water, exercise, foods, recreation, study, 
companionship, rest, in a circle of varied ac- 
tivities and methods that embraces aspira- 
tions of the highest order as well as the most 
homely details of practical hygiene. Nothing 
in nature requires so much oxygen as a 
nerve, so much fresh air. “Open the win- 
dows and glorify the room,” as Sidney Smith 
used to say. Do not be afraid of a little 
glory at night, too; for brain and nerves, 
heart and mind, need fresh air more than 
any other material help. Next to air as a 
means of safeguarding memory and gray 
matter, water is the most effective and benef- 
icent agent. In the form of the daily bath, 
water is the most powerful nerve tonic ever 
yet discovered. For drinking, about two 
quarts of water is the amount required 
daily. The third factor in mental health is 
food, often most erroneously placed first. 
What is digested, not what is merely eaten, 
is the thing that counts in regard to nour- 
ishment. If the human machine is kept in 
good running order by the intelligent use of 
air, water, rational exercise, and physical ef- 
fort that is entertaining, then will poor food, 
as it is called—food that is coarse and cheap, 
and of the kind known as plain living— 
nourish and sustain the nervous system far 
better than the most expensive delicacies of 
the season when these are not accompanied by 
the generous portions of oxygen, water, and 
bodily exercise that the human creature 
needs for real health. In America, diet, as a 
rule, is too concentrated for our climate, is 
deficient in waste material, upon which per- 
fect digestion depends, and is overstocked with 
stimulants. There is too much meat eaten 
in well-to-do households, too few vegetables 
and salad-stuffs, and not enough fruit. But 
the most serious charge against food in Amer- 
ica is its deadly monotony, a grievance with- 
out excuse in a country of markets so abun- 
dant that it is never really necessary to eat 
of the same dish twice throughout the entire 
year. As regards exercise, anything that uses 
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the body as a whole, like swimming, riding a 
wheel, wrestling, boxing, fencing, has the 
most direct and. immediate effect upon the 
circulation, as well as upon nerve force it- 
self. A good memory presupposes a good 
circulation, with blood rich in materials to 
feed the brain and build up every tissue of 
the body. Rowing, skating, managing a sail- 
boat, gardening, haymaking, light field-work, 
walking, riding, driving, together with the 
ordinary light duties about a country place, 
furnish an interesting series of outdoor gym- 
nastics. Games and sports are valuable as 
nerve tonics in proportion to their power to 
amuse; for to serve its best purpose exercise 
must always be interesting. 

How did memory first develop in the child? 
What agencies awakened and held his atten- 
tion? Color attracted the infant at an early 
age; sound surprised his listening ear; the 
feel of objects produced other sensations; 
and smelling and tasting brought new im- 
pressions. Over this same road can memory 
be reached and awakened in children of 
larger growth, be set again upon its feet, 
and sent on its way rejoicing. First, let us 
consider sound as a factor in the training of 
intelligence. Noise need not enter into the 
discussion, since persons of exhausted nerves 
abhor and avoid it, which is an unconscious 
effort at self-preservation on their part. The 
influence of rhythm upon attention is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, whether rhythm 
exist in music, in the dance, in poetry, or in 
nature itself. The sighing breeze, the roar 
of the storm, the sound of the sea, are not 
easily forgotten. The more marked the 
rhythm of thought and number in poetry, 
the more readily is verse remembered. Ac- 
tual experiment has proved that about one- 
tenth as many repetitions are needed to re- 
member a stanza of “ Don Juan” as to memo- 
rize a like number of nonsense syllables. To 
aid in better methods of recording thought 
and in stricter habits of reflection, the sys- 
tematic reading aloud and learning by heart 
of some bit of startling verse like Kipling’s 
“ Mandalay,” or Browning’s “ You Know We 
French Stormed Ratisbon,” or Poe’s poem 
called “The City in the Sea,” pronouncing 
each word with extreme precision, every sy]- 
lable with forced distinctness, and placing 
emphasis exactly where it belongs, will serve 
as excellent training for the grown-up child 
in the pursuit of a good memory. The poets 
of the Bible and other classic authors furnish 
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abundant material for such practice. Learn- 
ing a foreign language or renewing the ac- 
quaintance of one partly mastered is also of 
special use. Such acquisition is a mind 
exercise in foreign idiom and words of 
strange sound, and rivets the attention upon 
objects never before considered. It becomes 
a permanent possession through brain paths 
newly created. Is there anything in the 
world quite so new as an unknown tongue? 
Learning, one sows fresh seed, tends and nur- 
tures the growing plant, while constantly 
making up the flower-bed, all at the same 
time. 

Fragmentary memory is an atypical condi- 
tion in the adult, a return to an earlier stage 
of mind, to a plastic and unformed state 
of mental development. Sound that resem- 
bles this atypical rhythm best meets the 
needs of such a condition. Music like the 
well-known negro melodies and old-time 
plantation ditties is of this nature and 
scope. These ballads are really movement 
songs of an elemental type that follow the 
simple cadences of nature in their direct ap- 
peal to muscles and heart-beat. They serve 
most admirably to sustain and toughen a 


fainting memory by their insistent singsong 


swing, their inconsequent and incomplete 
harmony, by the very light-heartedness of 
their “vain repetitions.” Who can sit mo- 
rose and motionless, limp, chill, melancholy, 
slow, when to the natural accompaniment of 
bones or banjo arise the strains of the 
“Suwanee River,” or “ Massa’s in the cold, 
cold ground,” or the lively ditty known as 
“Rosa Lee”? While not as inspiring as Bee- 
thoven, not as sustaining for steady diet, 
minstrel music like “Nelly was a lady,” 
“QO Susanna!” “Uncle Ned,” “Angels meet 
me at the crossroads,” and a host of other 
plantation melodies are far more valuable as 
a means of quickening intelligence in general, 
and memory in particular, at the roots, in the 
seed, down in the ground. Learn this atypi- 
cal musie to aid fragmentary memory, in 
order to mould it into composite complete- 
ness. Get the real swing of these primitive 
songs, with the words as the negroes pro- 
nounce them; get the picture of their out- 
door sunset leisure well in the mind, together 
with the spirit of easy abandon that pervades 
a childlike people in a warm climate, Think 
of the balmy southern air that carries soft 
voices as on wings of downy silence; and then 
the full foree and benefit of these peculiar 
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cadences will best be appreciated. After 
learning perfectly a few simple airs and 
verses, acquire the habit of singing them 
silently in the mind, sitting motionless and 
without uttering a sound. This is a fine 
exercise in tone-mcmory. Wagner wrote one 
entire opera without hearing a note of it 
until the full orchestra played the completed 
score. What genius does on a large scale 
average humanity can do in a small way. 
With a pencil and five ruled lines, any one 
with even the most elementary knowledge of 
music can jot down some sort of a tune. 
Imagine yourself on some desert island, a 
prisoner condemned to death if ihe little 
song is not ready at a given moment. Com- 
plete the small composition before trying it 
on the piano or banjo to correct its faults; 
and “try, try again.” Transposing simple 
music, such as these same negro melodies, for 
instance, will produce novel effects in sound, 
and serve to strengthen attention, to form 
new associations by blazing out an original 
path, a new trail. 

Color appeals to memory in a vivid, stir- 
ring fashion, closely allied to sound in its 
effect upon the functions of the nervous 
system. By small children red is the color 
most often the first to be noticed; then blue 
or yellow; and purple and green last of all. 
For reviving color impressions later in life, 
this is naturally the order and sequence of 
their consideration. Secure large squares of 
colored cardboard, a yard or half a yard 
each way, of pure red, yellow, blue, orange, 
green, purple, violet, russet, olive, and cit- 
rine, and fasten each in turn upon a blank 
wall space for study and comparison. View 
the square first from directly in front, then 
from the side; near by and at a distance; 
with the room full of light, darkened, and 
illumined artificially. Under each different 
condition the color will vary more or less 
in tone, owing to the quality of light that 
falls upon it. In this way tints, shades, hues, 
and tinges may be made in turn to appear 
upon the color models. With these may be 
matched bits of silk, ribbon, velvet, cotton, 
muslin, cambric, any textile fabric about the 
house; and bark, twig, leaf, and shrub, all 
the green things of earth that are often any- 
thing but pure green beside the pure-toned 
color model. Another exercise consists in 
mixing water-colors and imitating upon card- 
board ruled in inch squares the exact tints 
of flowers, fruits, and other natural objects. 
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Form as a means of training in attention 
and association is best without the accom- 
paniment of color, as in architecture, stat- 
uary, etching, and engraving; in photographs 
of places and things; in copies in black and 
white of the world’s masterpieces. In mem- 
ory resuscitation these have a value quite 
distinct from any aid in which color is a 
feature; not better, but different, for they 
deal in pure lines, in angle, curve, and con- 
tour in neutral tints, and appeal more exact- 
ingly to the intelligence than do sound and 
color. Contact with surfaces is also valu- 
able, to gain new impressions as the blind 
do. Pass the hand over the wall, curtains, 
chairs, cushions, objects about the room; 
over marble, sand, feathers, silk, velvet, lace, 
carpet, polished wood; over things rough, 
smooth, hard, soft, and note the wonderful 
results of such simple experiments in the 
course of a few weeks in the habit of atten- 
tion. These little exercises cease to be paltry 
or mean when considered as bait with which 
the will goes fishing for memory and all that 
its possession implies. 

Closely connected with memory is the sense 
of smell. An odor, a perfume, will serve 
to recall bright scenes of other days with a 
vividness that is almost a miracle; and a 
faint aroma or flavor will bring back the 
more harrowing incidents of a lifetime, for 
associations that are blocked or held in abey- 
ance break away from bondage at some such 
stirring call and marshal themselves into 
line as at the sound of a bugle blast. To 
stir up memory through the sense of smell, 
ask yourself a few questions. Did the rose 
charm long ago? The peach allure? The 
pineapple attract? Limburger cheese repel? 
What odors are at the present time especially 
obnoxious? Is your pet aversion iodoform, 
moth-balls; carbolie acid, ether, or benzine? 
Secure it, whatever its name and nature, 
beginning the training of the sense of 
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smell with a little aversion at first. Am- 
monia, chloroform, assafetida, sulphuric acid, 
musk,—all strong odors serve an excellent 
purpose. Then come the products of the 
perfumer’s art—attar of roses, frangipani, 
patchouli, the delicate extracts called wood 
violet, white rose, new-mown hay, and the 
various novelties of the hour. Some fresh 
fragrance is a prize indeed. Easily obtain- 
able when the will is alert are all the sweet 
scents of orchard and garden, of wood and 
meadow, the spicy odors of balsam and fir, 
of seaweed and aquatic plants. 

Taste is also an avenue around which as- 
sociation lingers. New dishes force the mind 
into unknown seas on voyages of discovery, 
create new memory paths in the brain that 
perform a distinct and useful office in the 
nurture and conveyance of thought. If cur- 
ry, caviare, Tabasco sauce, olives, potted bloat- 
ers, stuffed green peppers, Brussels sprouts, 
Jerusalem artichokes, periwinkles, mush- 
rooms, truffles, or sardines chance to be un- 
familiar, they are the very articles to secure 
in order to overtake a new sensation. Spices 
that the up-to-date cook uses, as white, red, 
black pepper, sweet marjoram, thyme, sage, 
cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, bay-leaf, tarragon, 
ete., will all give little lessons to the sense 
of taste. 

Curious and rare fruits are valuable 
in this connection; and Italian and Chinese 
grocers have queer wares that surprise 
the palate, teaching it many things. All 
around exist materials for the higher edu- 
cation of the senses. Only in this way 
can any faculty of the mind, can any func- 
tion of the nervous system, be improved. A 
high degree of development in the art of see- 
ing, smelling, tasting, touching, and hearing 
means a superior mind and a good memory. 
This is the ideal, more or less closely ap- 
proached by the firm will that despises not 
the day of small things. 
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ISS KING responded to the 


ced 


N city editor’s summons with a 
gi sensation approaching dis- 
ah taste. She knew by the 

gleam in his eye that the 





special assignment he had for 
her would probably develop into a “teary 
tale” suited to the emotional natures of The 
Searchlight’s readers. She was very tired of 
teary tales, and almost, not quite, tired of 
yellow journalism. She therefore confront- 
ed, with a marked lack of her early enthusi- 
asm, the tired-looking young man at the desk. 

“ Got a good story for you,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “Chief’s especially interested in it, 
so do your best. We want you to write up 
the death of a consumptive.” 

Miss King stared at him, wide-eyed. She 
was used to original assignments, but this 
startled even her trained ear. The city 
editor grinned good-naturedly. 

“Chief’s got hold of a story of some won- 
derful remedy,” he deigned to explain, 
“and we’re going to make a big spread on 
that,—Medical Discovery of the Age—Science 
at Last Finds a Cure for the Scourge of 
Consumption, and so on. Chief thinks it 
would be very effective to print a companion 
story describing in detail the last moments 
of a victim. Throw a high-light on the dis- 
covery, you see. It’s up to you to write the 
story.” 

“Am I supposed to inoculate the victim 





and follow the successive stages from that 
point?” inquired the newspaper woman with 
fine irony. He reassured her, gravely. 

“Oh no,” he said. “ All you’ve got to do 
is go to one of the charity hospitals and find 
a case that’s going to die to-night. Tell the 
superintendent what you want, and he’ll fix 
things for you. After you’ve found your 
case, sit down beside it and—er—let it do the 
rest,” explained the city editor, kindly. He 
had been unusually patient with this assign- 
ment, but now his eye wandered restlessly 
over the other slips in his hand, and Miss 
King realized that she could expect no more 
help from him. 

She walked irresolutely toward her desk. 
Once explained, the “story,” while un- 
pleasant, seemed easy enough to get. She 
knew “the phthisis wards” in the great 
charity hospitals, and she recalled the long 
rows of cots and victims. There was little 
doubt that for some one among all these the 
hour would strike that night. She knew, too, 
that the members of the hospital staffs, many 
of whom she had met, would give her all 
possible assistance in securing her story. 

But it was an unpleasant assignment! 
She shivered a little as she crossed the “ city 
room ” and looked out of the windows at the 
cold gray of the November sky. Then she 
resolutely squared her shoulders, put on her 
hat and coat, and departed on her mission. 
Bellevue, she found when she reached it, 
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while willing and expansively pleasant in 
discussion, could not promise what she re- 
quired that night. Several phthisis patients 
were near the end, but the worst of them 
might linger several days. Wouldn’t she better 
try the Island? She agreed that she would, 
and was rowed across the river from the 
foot of the dock at East Fifty-fourth Street 
by an old man who might have been Charon 
himself, so gray and bent and sphinx-like 
was he as he propelled his boat through the 
thick fog that hung over the water. All 
around them sounded the whistles of river 
craft, feeling their way through the mist and 
bleating their warnings to one another. 
Once the black side of a great vessel loomed 
suddenly before them, exaggerated to mon- 
strous outlines by the fog, but the old man 
swung his boat lightly to one side, with no 
emotion save possibly a slight annoyance on 
his pallid face. 

The hospital, grim enough from the river’s 
edge, seemed a hospitable refuge to the girl 
as she walked up to the main entrance and 
saw lights twinkling in the great windows. 
The warden showed prompt interest; so did 
the house physician whom he at once sum- 
moned. They had, the latter thought, exact- 
ly the case for Miss King—a young man in 
the phthisis ward. Of course he could not 
say definitely, he explained, but his opinion 
was that the man could hardly outlast the 
night. He summoned a nurse. 

“Tlow about Number Seventeen?” he ask- 
ed, when the young woman arrived. She was 
immaculate in her freshly laundered uni- 
form, and she had a pleasant face and dark 
gray eyes, which she turned, with some 
curiosity, on Miss King as the house 
physician explained the situation. 

“He is going fast,” she said. “I don’t 
think he .can live till morning.” The 
warden and house physician smiled beam- 
ingly on Miss King. 

“Tle may rally; one can never tell,” said 
the latter, guardedly. “ But I think you will 
be pretty safe in taking Seventeen. Come 
up and let’s have a look at him.” 

There was no light in the ward as they 
entered, except that from the night-lantern 
the nurse carried as they made their rounds. 
The physician stopped at one or two cots on 
his way down the long room, and the pa- 
tients greeted him with grunts or groans or 
in silence, as their temperaments and moods 
suggested. Number Seventeen was in a 
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corner, a little apart from the others, and 
still further isolated by a large screen, whose 
grim portent Miss King at once understood. 
The nurse raised the lantern so that its light 
fell full on the narrow bed under whose 
covering appeared the outlines of a slender 
figure. The patient was lying on his side, 
with his face turned from them. All Miss 
King could see of him was the outline of a 
thin jaw and a mass of short black hair. 
The doctor felt his pulse and nodded toward 
the reporter. His face was now grave. 

“ M—m—m,” he murmured. “ About five 
hours, I should say.” 

He led the way out of the ward, and the 
two women followed. The wide hall which 
separated the two wards for phthisis pa- 
tients was warm and well lighted. A table 
stood there, and a reading-lamp was on it, 
together with scattered newspapers and 
magazines. The doctor motioned Miss King 
to a chair and looked down at her, his hands 
in his pockets, and an expression of inde- 
cision on his blond face. 

“Now see here,” he said at last, “that 
young fellow’s going to die to-night, but 
probably not until toward morning. It’s not 
nine yet, and—er—well, to put it frankly, 
you oughtn’t to think of staying in there all 
that time. It isn’t necessary and it isn’t ad- 
visable. The atmosphere isn’t the best, you 
know. The nurse sits here, and goes through 
the wards every hour or so. Better stay 
with her, and she can keep you posted. 
Then when it’s almost over you can go in.” 

But Miss King was conscientious. 

“ Besides,” she explained, “I don’t know 
anything about it. I’d make a dreadful mess 
of my story if I didn’t see what I’ve got to 
write. I don’t like it, of course, but I must 
stay right there.” 

She almost regretted the decision when 
she found herself, half an hour later, sitting 
beside the cot in the great room which was 
lighted by the spectral beams of a wintry 
moon, now forcing its way through the mist. 
One of them fell across the corner in which 
her subject lay. He was asleep, or in a 
stupor—she could not tell which. Once, as 
she looked at him, he drew his arm from 
under the covering and picked restlessly at 
the counterpane with a thin white hand. It 
was a singularly well-shaped hand; almost 
a beautiful hand. It must have been beauti- 
ful once. Miss King speculated idly as she 
looked at it, glad of something more definite 
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on which to fix her thoughts than this un- 
known dying entity under the covers. The 
hand was moving restlessly about, groping 
for something, it seemed, with dim, half-con- 
scious persistence. With a vague idea of 
feeling the pulse, which would have meant 
nothing to her even had she found its feeble 
beat, Miss King took the hand in hers, and 
as she did so it closed tightly over her fingers 
with a sudden grip, and the tense figure in 
the bed seemed to relax as with a sense of 
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ing of the patients, or the creak of the nar- 
row cots as some of the men laboriously 
changed their positions. The visits of the 
nurse, more frequent than usual to-night in 
honor of the guest, still seemed far between. 
Miss King occasionally heard her soft voice 
soothingly addressing some restless victims 
at distant ends of the room, before she came 
to the side of Number Seventeen and turned 
the glow of her lantern on his motionless 
figure. 
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ALL AROUND THEM SOUNDED 


comfort. For an instant Miss King felt re- 
pelled by such intimacy with death in its 
gauntest form. But as she tried to with- 
draw her hand the dying fingers clung to it 
with such pathetic insistence that she let it 
stay, and drew her low chair closer to the 
cot, that her arm might find a resting-place 
upon its edge. Then she leaned back and 
gave herself up to thought while the hours 
dragged on. There was no noise in the 
ward save the frequent coughing and moan- 





THE WHISTLES OF RIVER CRAFT. 

“He is very quiet,” she said, during one 
of these intervals. “He will probably go 
without any pain, and without waking. I 
hope so, for he’s a nice boy. He’s only 
twenty. We have grown very fond of him 
here.” 

She smoothed the sheet as she spoke, with 
the instinctive feminine wish to do some- 
thing even in the face of such conditions 
that nothing further could be done. Then 
she moved on, stopping at various cots, and 
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Miss King watched the glow of her lantern 
and the gleam of her white apron until both 
passed through the door into the main hall. 
It was after midnight now, and, notwith- 
standing the grimness of her surroundings, 
the newspaper woman began to feel drowsy. 
Her eyes were almost closing when she heard 
a movement in the cot beside her and became 
conscious that Number Seventeen had 
thrown the covers off his chest and was try- 
ing to turn over. She instinctively rose, 
grasped the thin figure in her strong young 
arms, and changed its position. The fog had 
lifted a little and the moonlight illumined 
more clearly the corner where she sat. She 
was arranging the sheets when she became 
conscious that her patient’s eyes were open. 
She bent lower and met their direct gaze. 
For an instant her own eyes seemed to start 
from her head, and her heart gave a sudden 
leap that half choked her. Then she saw the 
dawning recognition in those other eyes, 
and at last the slight, almost ironic smile 
on the boy’s thin lips. These parted with 
difficulty. 

“You?” gasped Number’ Seventeen. 
“How did you know?” His voice failed. 
Miss King bowed her head. She could not 
speak. She wondered dully if she were 
dreaming, and she prayed that she might 
wake. The eyes of the boy, suddenly grown 
brilliant, remained fixed onher face, and his 
fingers closed more tightly over her hand. 
He murmured something and she bent her 
head to listen. 

“Tt’s—it’s all right,” he whispered. “It 
was—hard—to—die—alone.” He stopped a 
moment and then added, gaspingly, “I’ve 
—been—a—bad—lot.” 

Miss King slipped from the low chair to 
her knees and buried her face in the counter- 
pane. Tears dropped from her eyes on the 
cold hand she held in her own. He looked 
at her with a strange expression on his 
drawn young face. 

“Never mind,” he whispered. “ Never 
mind. It’s all right. You always helped 
me out of my scrapes, Edith, and here you 
are at the.end of them all. It’s mighty 
queer, but we’ll take it ”—he smiled a little— 
“we'll take it as a good omen—a sign that 
perhaps I’ll have another chance.” 

She was calmer now, and she pulled her- 
self together with a supreme effort. She laid 
her face against his thin cheek and murmur- 
ed inarticulate words and cooed over him as 


if he had been a little child. He closed his 
eyes drowsily. 

“ Ah, that’s good,” he said. “Talk to me. 
Not of these last years; they don’t count. 
Let’s forget them. Don’t ask me any ques- 
tions. Let’s go back again—go back 
again—” His voice trailed into silence. 

The lump that was so hard to swallow 
formed again in her throat, but she forced 
herself to speak with a semblance of calm- 
ness. 

“T went out West last year, Georgie,” she 
said, softly, “and I drove to the old farm. 
It’s quite unchanged. The flowers we used 
to love are growing in the same places in the 
garden, and the white rose bush was all in 
bloom. The old windmill was creaking just 
as it used to, and the cows were coming up 
to the troughs from the pasture. Do you re- 
member the long row of poplars that stood 
before the fence of the south lot? It used to 
be easy to climb from the top rail to the 
lowest branches, and you were always doing 
it. I almost expected to see you there that 
day—a curly-haired little chap in small blue 
overalls, peeping out at me among the 
leaves.” 

“Tt wasn’t so long ago,” he murmured. 

“No,” she assented, “it wasn’t so very 
long ago. Only twelve years.” 

His face twisted as he looked at her. 

“Oh,” he broke out, “and how I’ve spent 
them!” He turned from her and tears filled 
his eyes.- “ I’ve wasted my life,” he whispered. 
“T’ve worse than wasted it, and now it’s too 
late. I always meant to come back to you, 
and stand by you, and take care of you, but 
I was so miserably weak. I was proud, too, 
and then I heard of father’s and mother’s 
death, and I knew I’d broken their hearts. I 
didn’t dare face you. I lost—all—trace—of 
you—and—I’d—become—such—a beast—” 

His strength failed him and he lay silent, 
but his eyes never left her face. She drew 
closer to him. 

“You’ve always been my boy,” she said, 
quietly, “my dear, dear boy; and I’ve 
searched the whole country for you these 
last few years. My one wish has been to 
find you; but not like this—not like this—” 
She broke down again. His fingers closed 
tighter on her hand. 

“Listen, Edith,” he said. “Things are 
about up with me and it’s hard to talk, but 
I want you to remember one thing all your 
life. These weeks I’ve lain here I’ve thought 
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of you, and longed for you, and dreaded the 
—the—going out alone. That you’re here 
is a miracle greater than I deserve, but it 
shows the mercy I may hope for. It does for 
me what nothing else could do. It softens 
me; it makes me realize what I am and what 
I have been. However you came, it was not 
by chance. Something bigger than this little 
world is back of it.” 

His mood changed suddenly. 

“Do you remember that song you used to 
sing when I was a small boy?’ he asked. 
“ That silly little kindergarten thing about the 
flowers? Sing it.” 

She gripped her resolution hard and hum- 
med the words and air as she recalled them, 
bending close to him that he might hear: 


“Where do all the flowers go? 
I know, I know. 
Th the warm, soft earth they grow 
Underneath the ice and snow. 
In the spring-time out they blow— 
In the spring-time out they blow.” 


“There were two more stanzas,” he said, 
sleepily, “one about the birds and one about 
the babies, and sometimes you added a third 
in fun about bad little boys. The birds went 
south, but came back with the spring; the 
babies went to dreamland, and came back 
with the sun. But what became of the bad 
little boys ?” 

He had begun almost whimsically, but now 
his mind seemed to wander. 

“Even the bad little boys came safely 
home,” said Miss King, brokenly. She bent 
her head and kissed the wasted hand—such a 
beautiful hand now!—as some vent to the 
emotion that was choking her. The thin 
fingers closed hard on hers. He repeated her 
last words—“ safely home.” Then, “ Edith 
don’t let go my hand till I pass through the 
gate.” - 

Even as he smiled faintly his white lids 
drooped and he seemed to fall asleep. 
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The nurse came in noiselessly, but with 
her air of professional cheerfulness. Her 
eyes opened wide at the sight of the two 
figures. Number Seventeen was breath- 
ing with short intermittent breaths. One of 
his arms was thrown over the bent shoulders 
of the newspaper woman as she knelt clasp- 
ing his hands. His eyes were open now, and 
fixed on her face as if the whole of his scant 
vitality went into his gaze. Neither recog- 
nized the presence of the nurse in any way. 
Even as she joined them the quick, panting 
breaths of the boy grew quieter. Then came 
one last flutter, and the eyes still fixed on 
her face saw nothing of it. The newspaper 
woman knew they were clasping hands now 
on different sides of the gate. Never had 
she 


gone so close to the other world of 
silence. 

At last the nurse laid a hand on her 

shoulder. “It is over,” she said, quietly. 


“ Better come away.” 

Miss King looked up at her with eyes that 
startled the other woman. The nurse glanced 
from the dead face against the pillow to the 
living one beside it, and as she looked she 
experienced a sudden mental illumination. 
Her own eyes filled as she turned away. 
Miss King answered her in a voice from 
which all emotion seemed to have passed. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, simply. “I am 
coming.” 

She rose to her feet and stood for a mo- 
ment looking down at her brother’s face. 
Already the lines of pain and weariness had 
relaxed, and the expression of defiance had 
gone, too. The years had rolled back, and 
he looked like the cherub-faced little fellow 
who used to peep down at her from among 
the branches of the old tree. To the fancy 
of his sister there seemed even more than 
this on the cold mask before her, for death 
had added dignity and perfect peace, as if in 
assurance that another “bad little boy ” had 
come safely home. 

















NE of the most interesting branches 

of the study of interior decoration is 

that of the developing of perspec- 
tives or vistas already provided for in the 
floor plans, and the creating of an illusion 
of others by looking-glasses where space is 
limited and outside views are lacking or in- 
sufficient. A hint as to the value of the 
mirror in interior decoration may well be 
taken from the palace-museums in European 
countries, where one. en- 
counters and is bewildered 
by the illusion of enormous 
distances created by the 
skilful placing of an oblong 
looking-glass over a door, it 
may be, or down some nar- 
row panel occurring between 
lines of cabinet work. Thus 
in Hampton Court Palace 
there is a mirror slightly 
tilted over one door at so 
exact an angle that several 
rooms beyond, with all their 
rich details of historic fur- 
nishings, may be distinctly 
discerned. The mirror-pan- 
elled room at Versailles is a 
still more garish display of 


the possibilities that lie 
within these mysterious pol- 
ished surfaces. In _ this 


room in the French palace 
vistas multiply like circles 
on the surface of water, un- 


til the last of them may 
searcely be defined in the 
distance. Alert American 


shopkeepers, the decorators 
of great hotels, and espe- 
cially of steamboats and 
drawing-room and sleeping 
cars, realizing the value of 
the mirrored vista, turn 
what, in themselves, are 
often mere boxes in point 
of size and shape, into fas- 
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cinating little apartments which set at de- 
fiance the tedium of travel, and, indeed, sub- 
stitute for it a delightful glamour. But the 
lesson that may be learned from such con- 
spicuous examples of the work of leading 
decorators of the past and the present is less 
often conned by the ordinary home-maker, 
who, from either timidity or awe at the su- 
perior attractiveness of such (to her) unat- 
tainable effects, fails even to examine into the 
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possible application of the same idea to her 
own more modest environment. 

Intimately associated with every phase of 
interior decoration, whether of draperies, wall 
or floor coverings, or even the selection of 
furniture, the development of pleasing per- 
spective is largely helped or retarded by the 
choice and working out of color schemes. 
Violent contrasts in adjoining rooms, and 
large-figured gaudy wall-papers make such 
vistas impossible. Take, for example, a suite 
of three rooms opening one out of the other. 
Such a group demands imperatively an as- 
semblage of colors which, though continued 
throughout, are repeated in different propor- 
tions in each room, while some especial fea- 
ture in each continues the same. Thus, in 
the suite from which the accompanying illus- 
trations are taken there is a uniform treat- 
ment of floors and woodwork in all of the 
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three rooms, the floors being of two-inch oak 
planks stained to dark walnut, and the wood- 
work of California redwood combined with 
oiled pine. The walls of the several rooms 
are in very light sage green of sympathetic 
color, but in graduated shades. In the red 
woodwork with its touch of dark pine, and 
fie greenish walls, lie the fundamental and 
future predominating colors of the suite, viz., 
reds and greens. To these are added dull 
Oriental blues and shades of tan in rugs and 
jardiniéres, which tones are repeated in the 
dull bronze of the steam-radiators, gas-fix- 
tures, and the equally dull gilt frames of 
pictures. Olive-green shades at the windows 
find an answering note in the cathedral green 
of chair and desk, on which are an enam- 
elled green book-rest and a green-shaded 
student’s lamp, while responding to the reds 
in woodwork and rugs are dull old-red scrim 
curtains that hang only 
to the sills. These draper- 
ies are transparent (thus 
avoiding the usual heavy 
appearance of red stuffs), 
their simple purpose being 
to lift the red tones promi- 
nent in the rugs, and to 
soften the long lines of the 
unusually high windows. 
The entire length of this 
suite, which has _ been 
chosen as a model from 
which to demonstrate the 
possibility of indoor per- 
spective, is approximately 
forty-three feet, being di- 
vided into one room hav- 
ing a depth of seventeen, 
and two rooms having each 
a depth of thirteen, feet. 
The floor plan of the sev- 
eral rooms is altogether 
ordinary, and will be found 
similar to hundreds of 
other apartments and first- 


floor suites in regular 
dwelling - houses. The 
centre room is lighted 


only from a narrow win- 
dow facing south, and set 
so close to the west wall 
as to cause the lighting of 
the room to be hard and 
glaring (even though lim- 
ited), and the dressing of 
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the window a difficult prob- 
lem. The sharp side light 
of the narrow aperture, 
therefore, has been modified 
by the introduction of a 
small stained-glass screen 
which turns on hinges, and 
by double cheval - glasses 
placed over the bookshelves. 
These mirrors, added to the 
west wall, by reflection, light 
the room admirably and 
give back the image of the 
east (thirty feet 
away), on the sills of 
which are thriving plants. 
Through them even a bit 
of sky may be seen. These 
reflections prove a cheery 
substitute for the hard dul- 
ness that otherwise would 
be a conspicuous character- 
istic of the west wall of this 
middle room. The value of 
such reflected pictures or 
vistas by means of mirrors 
is immeasurable, the re- 
sulting illusion” being not 
merely additional light, but 
also a doubling of the dis- 
tance between the observer 
and the object reflected. 
This effect is altogether 
pleasing and diverting, and 
at the same time restful. It 
serves to banish the feeling 
of limitation from which the nervous workers 
of to-day, dwelling in narrow city houses or 
apartments (usually hired), often suffer a 
sense of restriction, not to say of captivity. 
But this is only one and the least important 
of the many vistas possible in a suite ar- 
ranged as is that from which the illustrations 
are taken. Entering the largest room of the 
three (which serves the purposes of a general 
sitting-room) from the northwest corner, a 
portion of the swell or bowed east wall is 
seen. Between two windows and against a 
diagonal wall is placed a long mirror, which, 
upon one’s entering, is at once the conspicu- 
ous feature of the room; for in it, at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, is reflected 
not only an interesting portion of the south 
wall of the large room, but the interior (al- 
most entire) of the middle room, or study. 
The first thought, therefore, of the visitor 
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REFLECTED VIEW OF THIRD ROOM. 


is one of spaciousness and ease. Let him pro- 
ceed, say, to the Morris chair, which, it will 
be seen, is near, but not against, the south 
wall. Thence, unaided by mirrors, he -per- 
ceives the extreme wall of the third room, 
which is seen in direct perspective. 

The distance between the visitor and the 
“Sybil,” which, it will be observed, hangs 
upon the wainscoted wall of the third room, 
is, approximately, forty feet; but let us sup- 
pose he seats himself in the primitive chair 
which is to be seen just at the right of the 
archway. His glance, lifted naturally to the 
mirror before him, perceives, at a sharp angle, 
the conspicuous canvas which was to be ob- 
served in the natural vista gained from his 
first position. The distance between him and 
the painting now, however, not only appears 
to have been doubled, but to its original 
length has been added the space between his 
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present position and the mirror, the illusion 
thus created being that of a distance of ninety 
or one hundred feet! (The analysis of this 
illusion is familiar to students of drawing 
and perspective, and the technical reason for 
defining the “ point of sight ” by the hanging 
of the strong canvas will be quickly perceived. 
lor the casual reader, however, it is thought 
best to illustrate the possibilities of interior 
perspective in simple phrases.) 

Again, let the visitor be seated in the rock- 
ing-chair, which, it will be observed, is just 
back of the study table. The eye, lifted to- 
ward the outer room, rests by a natural selec- 
tion upon the resourceful mirror in the bend 
of the wall. Here, again at an acute angle, 
the writing-desk and surmounting pictures on 
the west wall of the sitting room are vividly 
reproduced. Nor do the vistas thus far de- 
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scribed complete the surprises that lie in the 
pier and cheval glasses. Let the investigator 
chance to seat himself upon the divan that 
stands near the northeast wall of the largest 
room, and two more vistas are his, that 
showing the colored glass screen, table, chairs, 
divan, ete., in the study being real, and the 
other, a window with plants, etc., a reflec- 
tion seen through one of the small cheval- 
glasses. - When artificial lights are called 
into requisition, the advantages of these well- 
contrived vistas are even greater. Then to 
the seemingly increased size of the apartment 
is added the effect of increased light, a real 
consideration to the hostess whose rooms com- 
prise so modest a suite; for, while the light 
is so greatly strengthened by reflection, the 
gain is effected without undue heating of 
the rooms by lamps or extra gas jets. 

To get such effects suc- 
cessfully, whether in one 
room or through a suc- 
cession of several, it is ne- 
cessary to place the utili- 
tarian mirror either against 
a sloping wall or diagonally 
across a corner of a room, 
else the angle of reflection 
will have been lost. Let 
that corner of the room be 
chosen, and the possibilities 
of each angle carefully esti- 
mated, which will provide 
the greatest vista and most 
pleasing view. If two mir- 
rors are available, double re- 
flections may be gained by 
placing one diagonally, and 
the other on a horizontal 
plane, at an angle from each 
other of from ninety to 
forty-five degrees. This 
rule should be applied to the 
placing of small mirrors 
quite as much as to the 
larger and more imposing 
pieces. It should be 
borne in mind when placing 
large dressing-tables and 
sideboards of which a good 
mirror is a feature. 

In arranging direct vistas 
the final wall or line of 
sight should be effectively 
treated. Where a window 
furnishes this “point of 
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sight ” it should be provided 


with delicate draperies or 
growing plants; if the vista 
culminates in a flat surface 
the decorator will find a 
pleasing opportunity for the 
introduction of a tapestry 
panel, a tall carved or in- 
laid clock, a handsome 
canvas, or, what is still more 
desirable if the view-point 
be dark, a clear mirror. 

A sealed door or window 
offers an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the creation of an 
indoor vista. Here the long 
mirror may be set evenly 
within the framework, and 
draperies may be so added 
as to simulate perfectly a 
window or archway. Again, 
the appearance of a door- 
way or window may be 
created on any blank wall 
which faces another that is 
lighted by windows, or by a 
mirrored fireplace. In such 
instances a plain or full val- 
ance across the top of the 
mirror, with properly built- 
out support or frame, and 
full or panelled side cur- 
tains, is the best 
finishing. Small dining- 
rooms having outside views 
on one side of the room 
only, may gain added interest by arranging 
the mirrored buffet or sideboard in such a way 
as to reflect the windows. By this means two 
outside views are provided which not only aid 
the lighting of the room, but make it increas- 
ingly attractive. 

The mirrored dressing case or table may 
seldom be relied upon to provide a vista, 
since the correct placing of this glass in- 
volves a directly opposite principle. Here the 
person using the glass becomes the point of 
view that must be considered in the reflected 
surface. He must, therefore, be in the full 
light, and the mirror against it, as, for exam- 
ple, between two windows. Were this dress- 
ing-table mirror placed so as to reflect an 
opposite light wall or window, the resulting 
sheen upon its surface would be a serious 
drawback to the careful oversight of the 
toilet of the person using it. 
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VISTA, SEEN FROM THE MORRIS-CHAIR. 

It should be observed, in passing, that a 
mirror should never be so placed as to come 
within the direct rays of the sun. These not 
only in time destroy the glass, but they cause 
it to throw injurious reflections that are sure 
to produce headaches and to work harm to the 
eyes. For this reason writing-desks or work- 
tables with mirrors should not be set where 
strong reflections are possible. 

In selecting mirrors with a view to pro- 
ducing clear vistas, let the frame be a 
secondary consideration. Where possible they 
should be built in and framed to correspond 
with the woodwork of the room in which the 
glass is to be placed. Ostentatious gilt frames 
are seldom desirable, though nothing is so 
well suited to the separately hung mirror as 
the frame of the dull plain gilt. A mirror set 
against a dark wall, if placed where a window 
reflection is possible, has the effect of a window. 
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BY MARY E, TRUEBLOOD 


HE reputation for housewifery which the German women have hereto- 
gi fore enjoyed seems rather to have been founded upon blind devotion 

to household duties than upon intelligent adaptation of food and 
housing to human needs, or skill in the introduction of new methods. But 
the spirit of progress that is animating.commercial Germany is entering 
into domestic affairs. The schools of housekeeping that are found through- 
out the empire attest the fact that public opinion will support innovations 
in that domain where changes are least frequently made. 

The soul of the German movement for a riew housekeeping is Frau Hedwig 
Heyl, of Berlin. As the wife of a wealthy manufacturer and, since his 
death, as the manager of his business, she obtained a wide knowledge of 
people and of the needs of different classés.. Her first interest was in her own 
factory workers. She saw how difficult it was for the father and mother who 
were busy in the factory all day to train their children into good and in- 
dustrious men and women. Frau Heyl felt that she was responsible for the 
welfare of the children of her workers, so she prepared her attractive garden 
house and invited them to come to her when not in school. The girls were 
taught housekeeping and cooking, and acquired a love of work and of order. 
Many who were trained in this little school have since become excellent 
housemaids. The children grew up, and since the factory kept its old 
workers the little garden house became empty, but the idea was not lost. 
According to the plan and under the direction of Frau Heyl, the city founded 
a “ Midchenhort,” the object of which was to supplement the care the 
mother can give and the instruction received in the schools. The girls learn 
to make the most of the little that they have,—to make a few bare rooms in 
some measure attractive, and to prepare good and wholesome food out of 
inexpensive raw material. In this way is waged the fight against crime 
and drunkenness. 

But it is not alone for the families of the working class that Frau Heyl 
has been interested. She considers no part of the work she has accomplished 
of greater importance than the founding of the “ Haushaltungs-seminar ” 
in Berlin—that model for so many other schools of housekeeping. When 
her world looked askance at it and said that the place for girls to learn house- 
keeping was in their own homes, she replied that, if all that need be learned 
was to do as their mothers had done before them, that was possible; but if 
they wished to advance the standards of living, to make use of the dis- 
coveries of the bacteriologist and sanitary chemist, to the end that the . 
dwelling might be more healthful and the food. more wholesome, then in- 
struction from people who are making a life study of these subjects was 
indispensable: 

While not undervaluing the slightest detail that helps to make an at- 
tractive and healthful home, Frau Heyl is sufficiently broad-minded to be 
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impatient with the idea that housekeeping means only sweeping, dusting, 
and cooking. In her school much stress is laid upon practical work, but 
even more is impressed the fact that the knowledge of a woman must include 
much besides if her work is to be really effective. Frau Heyl teaches that as 
the men are the makers of the income and the women the spenders, the latter, 
as well as the former, must understand economic principles if a nation is 
to be really prosperous. In her conferences upon the division of income she 
endeavors to set. certain standards of expenditure for young housekeepers 
with incomes of various sizes at their disposal. 

In the “ Haushaltungs-seminar” provision is made for the training of all 
classes, but Frau Heyl considers the training of the home-makers them- 
selves of the greatest importance. The sister of the Emperor was the first 
pupil to take this course. Naturally her example was followed by many 
others. 

An interesting feature of the school is the training of a class of girls 
fourteen or fifteen years old, who have just left the “ Volksschule ”—the 
object being to counteract the tendency to refuse housework as a career. 
The searcity of houseworkers is felt: in Germany, as yet, only in the large 
cities, but with the increase in manufactures the condition of the domestic- 
service problem bids fair to become similar to that in this country, unless 
vigorous measures are taken to put the work on a higher and more attractive 
plane. 

Frau Heyl believes that the dislike for housework so often met with in 
employees is a reflection of the attitude of housekeepers. Although doing 
what would seem work enough for three or four women, she calls together 
each morning the maids of her household for a half hour’s talk over the 
duties of the day. She explains to them the large work in which she herself 
is engaged, and that it is particularly important that her private home 
should be a model. Their duties are well defined, and they show the interest 
that is sure to be found when the worker feels that the work is important. 
A similar plan of accentuating the importance of their work, if tried in other 
homes, would, she believes, do away with much of the discontent of the 
servants. 

Frau Heyl’s expressed longing is to see the time when Germany will have 
as many educated women as America. The problems to be solved there are 
numerous, but only educated women can attack them. After stating em- 
phatically her belief that a woman “cannot know too much,” she adds: “I 
have myself felt so often the need of knowledge that I ought to have ob- 
tained as a young woman. The only danger is that educated women may 
make a mistake as to the relative importance of things.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


HERE were bad days that fol- 

lowed for David; days of 
high-strung expectancy of 
something to happen, he 
knew not what, that would 
resolve and dispel his difficul- 
It was a primitive sort of mood,—that 
of most men when for the first time they are 
brought to face the intricate conditions 
wherein good and evil, right and wrong—the 
items in the great profit-and-loss account of 
life—lie awaiting disentanglement, and when 
the obligation of making choice of one or 
another line of positive conduct becomes im- 
perative and sharply personal. In the stress 
of strong action, youth’s first ideas of life’s 
values are seldom fixed by wise, patient, 
courageous judgment; a great deal is always 
expected of the god in the machine,—of for- 
tune, fate, or destiny,—in bringing things to 
pass. David felt himself wholly incapable 
of seizing hold upon the broken threads of 
emotion and motive, and knotting them up 
of his own will; that, he was vaguely sure, 
must be done by a power other than his; a 
power acting through him, perhaps, but still 
outside himself. 

He fell in quite helplessly with Keller’s 
suggestion of waiting; though it was not a 
patient waiting; neither was there a willing- 
ness to abide by the result, but rather an 
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impetuous, overmastering determination that 
things must turn out to his liking, yet with 
credit to his troubled conscience. 

Keller did not remain in Omaha longer 
than was necessary for the completion of his 
errand. After two or three days he returned 
tc his home on the Elkhorn. David was not 
altogether sorry to have him go. Generous as 
their confidence had been, now that he was 
practically thrown back upon his own re- 
sources David felt a curious uneasiness in 
the man’s quiet presence, as though Keller’s 
understanding of all that was in his heart, 
his share in the trial, and his larger power of 
self-restraint were a definite if unspoken 
accusation against the sincerity of his own 
attitude. He was uneasy, chafing, hungry 
for consolation, yet reluctant to give any 
sign of his need. He did not take counsel 
again with Keller; neither spoke upon the 
matter so near the hearts of both until the 
very hour of Keller’s leave-taking, when 
they walked the station platform, awaiting 
the signal for the train’s departure. 

“Tell mother I’m all right, Joe, will you?” 
David said, then. “Tl be home as soon as 
I can get away, and spend a couple of days 


with her. But I can’t go this Sunday, on 
Watson’s account. I must be on hand if he 
needs me. He’ll be out soon, and then I'l 


make up to mother for everything. You tell 
her how it is, Joe.” 
“ All right, old man; I'll tell her,” Keller 
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assured him. Then with his foot on the car 
step he gave David’s hand a warm, lingering 
pressure. “ We’re good friends, Dave, al- 
ways. Don’t let yourself forget that, if you 
ever need my help in any way. . I’m mighty 
fond of you, and just as anxious as you are 
to have this thing come out right,—and I’m 
sure it will, too, if you'll only keep your 
courage and make up your mind to take the 
right way when it’s clear to you. The saving 
thing about doubt is that it doesn’t often 
last long, if only a man’s perfectly honest 
with himself. Good-by. If you need me, 
say so. Good-by!” 

David’s meetings with Margaret were very 
frequent in those few days. It could not 
have been otherwise, while necessity took 
him continually to Watson’s rooms, save as 
she might have avoided him deliberately. 
But there was no avoidance; there was no 
change at all in her attitude toward him. 
On the day following their visit to Mrs. 
Akin she met him with her usual serenity, 
as though nothing had occurred to cause em- 
barrassment or to vary their former rela- 
tions. If there was any constraint it was all 
on David’s part; but it speedily vanished be- 
fore her calm self-possession. He had not 
been able to forecast her behavior or his own 
after the events of that night; he was glad 
to find her tacitly ignoring them and abating 
nothing of her frankness, giving no sign 
that she desired anything but a continuance 
of their old cordial friendship, allowing the 
present to suffice for just now, and the future 
to eare for itself. He welcomed the sense 
of freedom which this gave him,—not that 
he doubted in the least, but only that he 
would be doubly sure. 

And as he encountered her from day to 
day, entering each time into some fresh 
realization and enjoyment of her great 
beauty, getting a new understanding of her 
subtler charm and power, and not denying 
himself the right to see and feel to the 
utmost, he found that what might have been 
at first only an emotional impulse was be- 
coming an absolute conviction. He loved 
her. No lesser word would take the place of 
“love” in his thoughts; and he determined 
that he would one day ask her to be his wife. 

And Ruth? He resolved that he would not 
keep cowardly silence with Ruth, though he 
knew not what he could say to her. Their 
understanding had been definite enough in 
spirit, though wholly intangible in terms; 
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not one explicit word of pledge had passed 
between them to afford him a clear right to go 
to ‘her now with explanation. But it must 
come somehow; his honest love of justice, no 
less than his great regard for her, would 
discover a way to make all plain. Though 
his distress recurred again and again, he was 
always able to dismiss it with that assurance; 
and in the intervals there was the living, 
comforting certainty of his love for Mar- 
garet,—a certainty that would not keep 
company with doubt. 

New thoughts came to him; thoughts of a 
larger future than he had ever dreamed of. 
He must build in a way worthy of Mar- 
garet, and so show himself worthy of her. It 
had been all so different with Ruth; she had 
seemed to make no demand upon him to 
do great things or to be other than what 
he was. He would have been to her only 
David, her husband; she would have been to 
him only Ruth, his wife,—a sweet com- 
panion, a comfort, even a joy, but surely not 
an inspiration to the splendid achievements 
possible to manhood. She would have been 
content had he crowned her with field flow- 
ers; but he must win jewels for Margaret. 

Before the end of a week Watson was 
around again; weak of body, peevishly irasci- 
ble of temper, but bent upon taking up his 
work. On the morning of his return to his 
desk his pleasure was noticeable, despite his 
nervous irritability. 

“T can’t stand it, Boughton, to be obliged 
to lie quiet in a dark room and meditate,” he 
declared. “That self-examination business 
is out of my line. I hate myself too much, to 
begin with. I want to keep busy on some- 
thing else and forget myself. I’ve heard 
people say they were at their spiritual best 
in those contemplative hours alone; but 
they’re different from me. The thoughts I 
have at such times are like toads and 
spiders,—I’d rather have ’em stay in their 
holes. I nearly went crazy this week, lying 
there and lifting the closed hatchways of 
my soul and letting out the ugly brood to 
hop and crawl over my bed. No, sir! The 
only time when I feel safe is when I’m in 
action,—busy, busy, busy!” 

He attacked his work with a desperate, 
grim energy; but his strength was not equal 
to sustained application. After an hour’s 
trial he gave it up with an angry exclama- 
tion of disgust, throwing his book into a 
corner. 
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“Tt makes me sick! I’m getting old and 
played out and no account. Pick up that 
book, will you? and put it away.” 

He lounged back in his chair, his huge 
figure limply relaxed, his eyes aglow with a 
savage revulsion against his weakness. He 
took up his ivory paper-cutter and bent it 
between his fingers until it snapped in two, 
then dropped the pieces deliberately. into the 
waste-basket and delivered a sharp kick, send- 
ing the basket flying across the room, scatter- 
ing its rubbish over the floor. 

“T’m in a sweet frame of mind for a grown 
man!” he roared. “I wish there was some- 
body to give me a sound licking and straight- 
en me out. Why don’t you do it?” 

3ut David was pleased to find him in this 
humor. He wanted to talk, and wanted the 
talk to be plain, free of all mistaken mild- 
ness or considerate refinements of expression. 

“Mr. Watson,” he said, abruptly, “I’ve 
been thinking about the future,—my own 
future, I mean,—trying to see into it a little; 


but it isn’t clear. I’ve been wondering if 
you can’t help me some.” 
Watson’s restless fidgeting ceased as he 


secowled into the young face. “ What’s wor- 
rying you?” he asked, dully. “ Future? 
What do you care about the future? You’d 
better let it alone. I never knew any good 
to come of meddling with it.” 

“But it’s time I’m making up my mind 
what I’m going to 4o with myself,” David re- 
turned, earnestly. “I must begin to think 
about a defined career. I’m getting past the 
trifling age.” 

Watson’s scowl persisted. “ Fudge!” he 
snorted. “ A career! What’s the good of that ? 
Why, look at me. I ought to be a warning 
to you not to get that notion stuck in your 
crop. I’ve had a career. When I was your 
age I set out to be somebody and amount to 
something, and I made everything serve that 
end. Now look at me! My life’s gone, ex- 
cept for a few gray years that I’d be glad 
to chuck aftér the rest, and I haven’t got one 
decent thing to show for it. I haven’t shirk- 
ed, nor I haven’t played the coward or the 
scoundrel; I’ve worked hard and fought des- 
perately to win something that I thought 
would be worth while; yet all I’ve got is a 
sense of failure and disgust with the whole 
business,—just a sick taste in my mouth. Is 
that what you want? I'll lay odds of a hun- 
dred to one that’s what you'll get if you keep 
on as you’re beginning.” 
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He paused, amusing himself for a time by 
swinging around in his chair, making the 
springs creak beneath his weight, his im- 
patience gathering an added vehemence as 
the noise rasped his nerves. 

“You were a fool to leave home, in the 
first place, with the thought of bettering your- 
self,” he said, harshly. “If you’ll listen to 
me, you'll go back there and stay. That’s 
where you belong.” 

“But, Mr. Watson—” David began, in re- 
monstrance. But Watson cut him short. 

“There’s no ‘but’ about it. You invite 
me to say it when you begin talking such 
twaddle. You’re a fool, a whole fool, and 
nothing but a fool. Oh, I know what you 
think. You’d like to remind me of this Sen- 
ate business, as a worthy end to a hard life, 
and all that. Rot! As if that counted! I’m 
going to the Senate; but it’s only a drowning 
man’s last hopeless effort to save himself. 
I know in advance what it ‘Il cost me: I'll 
suffer agony and get nothing but bitterness 
and an increased distrust. There isn’t one 
of these fawning political friends of mine that 
wouldn’t betray and sell me in a minute, if 
he could do it at a profit. That isn’t what 
I’ve been hunting for in life. Would you 
be willing to trade places with me and take 
up my cards and play them out, and abide 
by the result? Do you think I wouldn’t 
swap? I'd give the whole six years, and all 
their glory and reward, for just one single 
day of the sort of life that you’re so anxious 
to quit. You don’t know what you’re giving 
up, — freedom, the work most worthy of a 
man, the certainty of earned rewards, and the 
chance of coming to the end of a decent, hap- 
py life in self-respecting content. In God’s 
name, Boughton, what more than that do you 
want? I know how you feel. I felt the same 
way once. I chose the part you’re choosing, 
and I’ve seen it through, the best I knew how, 
and I tell you there’s no good in it. How can 
there be? It’s artificial and vain and stupid- 
ly false from beginning to end. Can’t you 
see the harm it’s done right here in Nebraska ? 
What’s the good in this State of a big, over- 
grown scheme of polities and laws? All it 
does is to fatten a lot of parasitic politicians 
and lawyers. We'd be a lot better off here on 
the prairies if we had no laws but the Ten 
Commandments, and if the whole gang of 
lawyers and lawmakers were compelled to go 
to work and earn their living like men. And 
look at Omaha! Could anything be more 
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artificial or more abjectly silly than to set 
about building a metropolitan city in the mid- 
dle of these farms? A hundred thousand 
people, where thirty thousand would be more 
than enough for all the real work there is to 
do now. A market-place—that’s all the farm- 
ers need here right now. They’re supporting 
seventy thousand useless people, just for the 
sake of being in the fashion and having a 
metropolis. And now you want to join the 
seventy thousand, and have what you call a 
‘ career,’ and make the people pay for it. I'd 
like to know what right you have to ask them 
to do it. It’s a mighty narrow, selfish de- 
sire; it isn’t even respectable, except by a 
powerful stretching of some of the good 
old standards of behavior. A man ought to 
be dead sure of his call before he essays that 
réle. You don’t seem to be sure. If you 
were, you wouldn’t be coming to me for 
counsel.” 

David had sat quite helpless under the 
rushing fall of words. He could only wait 
until Watson’s strange fury had spent itself. 
Curiously enough, he felt no resentment; 
his mind seemed suddenly to lack even 
enough of elasticity to be resentful. 

“But I am sure!” he declared after a 
moment. “You misjudge me altogether. 
There’s other work in the world besides the 
sort I’ve known,—good work, too, that a man 
needn’t be ashamed of; and that’s what I 
want to have a hand in. I’m no drone, and 
don’t mean to be. I want to be of some real 
use; I want a bigger usefulness than I had at 
home. That’s perfectly respectable, isn’t it?’ 

“A bigger usefulness?” Watson echoed. 
“Such as what? If a man’s going to be use- 
ful, he must minister to some real need of 
his fellows. That’s the only way. What’s 
your idea? To feed the hungry? How can 
you do that any better than by raising wheat, 
—making the earth fruitful? Or to reform 
the world’s morals? How can you do that 
any better than by setting a plain, easy ex- 
ample of manly righteousness? We’ve al- 
ready got too far away from first principles, 
—from the sound morality of the soil; we’re 
breaking all our contacts with nature as fast 
as we can, when we ought to know that nature 
is the only possible source of health. The 
world’s morals won’t be reformed until we re- 
pair those broken contacts. We've got to set 
our feet on the soil again. You had no busi- 
ness to leave it for a share in this big, false, 
crazy scheme of modern life. I left it, and 
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I’m paying the price, and trying not to whine 
because I’m finding the price too high. It’s 
too late for me to turn back now; but I'll 
call it square if I can prevent your follow- 
ing after me. Haven’t you seen enough? 
Do you suppose it ’ll be a joy to me to win 
out in the legislature and take my Senator- 
ship, with that good old man’s blood in my 
memory’ And that’s just one little part of 
what these days are bringing me. The best 
thing you can possibly do, while your soul’s 
still fresh, is to go back home and stay there 
and do your work and live your life and be 
sure of yourself. That’s too much to sur- 
render for a breathless chase after a flying 
shadow. For Heaven’s sake, boy, give it up 
and go back!” 

But David shook his head, his lips set, his 
eyes unyielding. 

“No. I can’t see it that way at all,” he 
said, stoutly. “I don’t believe it’s inevitable 
that I must suffer your disappointment, just 
because I want to cut loose from the farm 
and do work that I think I’m better fitted 
for.” 

“Well, what’s that?” Watson cut in. 
“What is it you want to do?” 

David flushed under the direct question. 
“That’s where I want your help,” he con- 
fessed, frankly. “I’m not sure of the means; 
but I want to win a place in life where I can 
use my powers and have standing and rec- 
ognition. Maybe I’m not such a hopeless 
fool as you think. I’ve learned honesty, for 
one thing, and I think I know how to apply 
it in other ways besides following the plough. 
I want to be more with men than I could be 
out there in the fields; I want to mix with 
them, and influence them, and have a hand 
in affairs, and make a reputation for myself 
by and by,—not just a name, but a good repu- 
tation. That isn’t just vanity. I’m not vain. 
For one thing, I want my mother to know 
she has a son who can do the things other 
men are doing in the world. And besides,” 
he continued with brave determination, “ I'll 
have a wife some day, most likely, and I 
want to make a place for her.” 

“Ah!” Watson breathed with a sharp 
wince of pain. “A wife, eh? That’s the 
idea, is it? Well, that—I reckon that puts 
me out of the discussion. I can’t argue that 
point with you.” 

“Oh!” David 
didn’t think. 
I’ve hurt you.” 


said in contrition. 
Forgive me. I’m 
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sorry if 
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“All right,” Watson returned with a ges- 
ture of dismissal. “Never mind. I wish 
you joy on general principles, and we'll let 
it go at that.” He gave himself up to silence 
for a time, his chin sunk upon his breast, 
his heavy features twitching; then a sigh 
swelled his broad chest. “ All right,” he re- 
peated. “I'll take it for granted you know 
your own mind, in a general way. I under- 
stand pretty well, I reckon. If you’re really 
bent on it, you’d better see a little of how 
the game’s played before you put up your 
own chips. You ought to meet some different 
kinds of men, and get on to their pretty little 
ways. I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll take 
you to Washington as my secretary, if you 
like. That ‘ll be good training, and maybe 
open the way to something you want. How 
does that suit you?’ 

David glowed with the warmth of quick en- 
thusiasm, and his hand was outstretched in a 
gratitude he could not put into words. Wat- 
son took the offered hand and pressed it, 
while upon his face there gathered an ex- 
pression of unwonted gentleness. 

“Yes, you’re a fool,” he insisted. 
you’re of an interesting kind. 
thing in your favor.” 

True to his promise to Keller, David 
planned to spend the following Saturday and 
Sunday at home. He hoped that a couple of 
quiet days with his mother would abate his 
agitation somewhat and enable him to take 
a calmer view of the matters that were press- 
ing upon him for decision. He did not mean 
to take her wholly into his confidence just 
yet; he would not tell her of Margaret; that 
would only cause her distress, while effecting 
nothing ;—there was nothing but uncertainty 
to lay before her. After the constant manner 
of self-reliant youth, he did not want to seek 
advice which might go contrary to his de- 
sires, unformed as those desires were; he 
wished first to get his plan of conduct clearly 
outlined, and then to have it approved. The 
most that he wanted now was a renewed as- 
surance of his mother’s faith in him. 

He hoped, too, that there would be a 
chance to talk with Ruth, and that a way 
would open for letting her understand what 
was in his mind. It must come sometime; 
and only when it was finally accomplished 
could he settle again to his work with real 
zest. But on Friday a letter came to him 
from Ruth, bringing him a_half-conscious 
relief. Its tone was that of all the letters 


“ But 
That’s some- 
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that had passed between them,—a tone of 
generous warmth of understanding, with 
love taken for granted, running elusively 
between the lines, though its definite expres- 
sion seemed by common consent to be held 
in abeyance against a possible day to come. 
The letter ran: 


“Dear Davin,—Good-by! There, doesn’t 
that make you feel bad? Well, you 
deserve to suffer; you’ve been so dread- 
fully remiss yourself. It’s three weeks, al- 
most, since you’ve been here. And now 
you aren’t going to see me for a long time, 
—oh, ever and ever so long! Not until 
after New-Year’s! I’m going away to-night, 
back to my uncle’s in Illinois, to be gone a 
whole month. And why, do you think? Be- 
cause the doctor says I must. He says I’m 
tired and need a change. Isn’t that a good 
joke—big, healthy, busy Me ordered to take 
a rest, just like a common, lazy rich person! 
But I’m going. It has been a hard year; 
harder than I realized until the work was all 
done and out of the way and I had time to 
stop and think. I’ve had headaches and 
nerves for two weeks. Mother’s going too, 
and we’re going to leave the place with a 
housekeeper. There, now; don’t ery. I'll 
be back, after a while; and in the mean time 


you can write to me, if you want to. Now 
here’s the wagon for our trunks. Good-by! 
Ruta. 


“P.S.—Yes, there must be a ‘P.S.,’ of 
course. This is honest—real honest-true; 
I’m very sorry not to have a chance to see 
you and tell you how fine you are. Just to 
read about any man doing such a thing 
would have been good enough; but then to 


know that it was really and truly you, 
David! Now you'll just have to guess at 


the rest of what I’d like to say, for I’m not 
going to say it—not now. R.” 


This message seemed almost like a _ re- 
prieve. It was not a pleasant task he must 
perform; not one to be coveted and hastened. 

Free of that embarrassment, his visit home 
was happy and inspiriting. He was forced 
to take a new rédle amongst the people of 
the quiet neighborhood; the réle of hero, be- 
cause of his performance on that eventful 
night. With unfeigned modesty he sought 
to avert their awkward adulation; but it left 
a grateful flavor, nevertheless; and this was 
heightened when he saw his mother’s frank, 
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genuine pride in him,—a pride in which 
Unele Billy was’ a close sharer, though he 
affected to ridicule. 

“’Mighty!” he seoffed. “I reckon now 
you'll be quittin’ the law, won’t you, an’ goin’ 
onto the stage? That’s where all these here 
prize-fighters wind up. We'll be seein’ your 
picture on the play-bills, an’ you'll be comin’ 
out on the platform in pink tights an’ show- 
in’ ’em how you pitched in an’ licked ten 
thousand men all to oncet, with one eye tied 
behind you. Our little Dave!” 

After futile remonstrance, David 
submitted and let them say what they liked, 
taking it all in good part, knowing so well 
what it meant. They were pleasant days. 

His long-delayed talk with his mother was 
all that could have been desired. They sat 
together in the quiet of her room, after the 


some 


late Sunday dinner, until the afternoon 
hours slipped into evening dusk; he re- 
hearsing with irrepressible enthusiasm the 


story of his little achievements and bolder 
plans, holding back only one thing,—the 
thing which, above all others, was nearest and 
greatest in interest; she placidly listening, 
putting in a gentle word now and then, but 
for the most part content with the mere fact 
of her motherhood and the present possession 
of a strong, good son. That was enough for 
her; better than any of the things upon which 
he dwelt so insistently. Out of her very 
silence he gained a new strength, a certainty 
that he would be equal to whatever was in 
store. 

“Washington seems like it’s a long ways 
off,” she said; “but I don’t want you to be 
afraid I’m going to mind that too much. 
I'll miss you, of course; but I'll know you’re 
there; and then, thinking about those you 
love always somehow makes them seem close. 
It’s all right, son, and I'll be perfectly 
happy.” 

Wanting the stimulus of his campaign, 
Watson must have succumbed to his physical 
ailment, which weighed heavily upon him; 
but the consciousness of facing a large task 
sustained him through trying, weary days. 
His health was sadly broken, but his will 
was that of a born fighter, and would not 
yield. Between the innate love of conflict 
and his acquired distrust of the men who 
were abetting him, he would delegate to an- 
other nothing that he could do for himself. 
Day after day he was at his desk, indefati- 
gable, indomitable, meeting  riffraff and 
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gentry, turn about, with a marvellous adroit- 
ness and power of adaptability, bending them 
to his purpose, and, like every true fighter, 
sustained less by the thought of approaching 
victory than by the lurking possibility of de- 
feat. So long as there was a remote chance 
of defeat he took a savage delight in the 
struggle; but as the day approached for the 


assembling of the legislature, he became 
curiously apathetic. 
“It’s too easy!” he complained. “It’s 


practically all over now, except the formal 
vote, and I haven’t had half the fun I’ve paid 
for. There isn’t a man in the contest with 
any real political genius. They’re a lot of 
fools. I know what the matter is: I miss 
Bronson. I wish to heaven he wasn’t in 
jail. He’s an infamous scoundrel, and all 
that; but he certainly does play a stiff hand 
in polities; and that’s the sort of fellow I 
like to have on the other side of the table. 
These other chaps know enough, but they lack 
nerve; and mere skill is no good in anything 
unless a man has the nerve to back it up. If 
murder was a bailable offence, I’d be glad to 
go on Bronson’s bond just to get him out 
and have a good, swift scrap on my hands. 
As it is, I might as well be fighting a ladies’ 
aid society.” 

So great was his assurance and 80 corre- 
spondingly small his interest, that he even re- 
frained altogether from attending upon the 
legislature. The details of organization 
aroused in him only a passive sort of curi- 
osity; and upon the day fixed for the first 
ballot in the matter of the Senatorship he 
was at his desk as usual, busy over a mass of 
papers in a new case. 

In the middle of the afternoon a telegram 
was brought to him. He read it with no show 
of feeling beyond a short, mirthless laugh, 
then gave it to David. 

“Congratulations,” it said, succinctly. 
“We win with twenty-two votes to burn.” 

David’s blood was less cool; he felt it rise 
to his cheeks and throb in his temples, and 
his laugh held all that Watson’s had lacked. 

“Well!” he said, heartily, his strong hand 
grasping Watson’s shoulder. “ How do you 
feel now, Senator? Won’t you let me con- 
gratulate you too? Now don’t you really 
think that’s worth winning ?” 

Watson turned again to his desk, taking 
up the document he had been reading, slowly 
smoothing out the creases in the stiff paper. 

“Oh, I guess so,—maybe,” he said. “That 
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remains to be seen.” He laid the paper 
down again, leaning back in his chair and 
raising his eyes to David’s. “ Yes; on the 
whole, I’m glad of it. It’s the first thing I’ve 
really wanted in years that wasn’t clear out 
of my reach. It ’ll give me some hard work 
to do, anyway; and that’s what I want. Be- 
sides, I’m really glad on your account. I’ve 
been thinking a lot about you, Boughton, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if this would be good for 
you. You'll make a lot of friends amongst 
some big men,—good, strong, human people; 
and whatever comes afterward, such friends 
won't be If you like, you can just 
settled that you’re going with 


amiss. 
consider it 
me.” 


A messenger boy entered, laying another 
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telegram before Watson, who tore open the 
envelope and glanced hastily at the yellow 
sheet; then read it over again, slowly, and 
as though it required a distinct effort, the 
color fading from his face, his big hand 
shaking. 


“Oh, by Jove, Boughton!” he _ cried. 
“This isn’t for me. I didn’t look. It’s for 


you. Who is Dan? Isn’t he your brother?” 

He stretched out his hand and took David’s 
into a firm clasp, holding it fast while David 
bent over his shoulder to read: 


“Dan kicked by horse. 
live but a few hours. 


Badly hurt. Can 
Joseru S. KEvuer.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PECKHAM MURRAY 


NIGHT 


Beautiful is the night, 


All the world is sleeping; 
You and I awake, love, 


Our sweet vigils keeping. 


Jeautiful is the night, 


All the world is slumb’ring; 
You and I awake, love, 


All our blessings numb’ring. 


Beautiful is the night, 


All the world is dreaming; 


You and I awake, love, 


In a paradise seeming. 


Beautiful is the night, 


Some in the dark are grieving; 
You and I awake, love, 


In endless bliss believing. 


Jeautiful is the night, 


The world may dread the dawning; 
You and I awake, love, 
Fearlessly greet the morning. 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


T might be expected at this season 
that one’s summer clothes would 
begin to look a bit shabby, while 

it is yet too early to force the autumn 
season. But in these days of luxury 
women have so many gowns suitable 
for all occasions that it is not allow- 
able to wear gowns that are the least 
bit worn or that have lost their 
freshness. A gown, to be fashion- 
able, must be smart and neat and 
trim in all respects, and when it has 





Bouse of cream lace and white taffeta; narrow bands of 
white taffeta and interlacing rings, cut out and stitched, also 


of taffeta. 


reached the point where it cannot be 
kept in this condition it is disearded 
or sent to some one else who will 
take the pains to remodel it. This 
is especially noticeable, now that so 
many plain gowns are worn. The 
extremely elaborate gowns are really 
easier to keep in order, for when the 
lace is shabby or the ribbon fades 
it is by no means difficult to renew 
them, and the trimming is the main 
part of the gown after all; whereas 
in the plainer costumes that have 
no trimming every defect shows. 
However, women are now learning 
to take pattern by the way in 
which men’s clothes are kept in 
order, and the duties of a maid 
are expected to include the press- 
ing, the brushing, and even spon- 
ging of gowns, which -works a 
wondrous difference in _ their 
length of service. 

September is a time when, as a 
rule, woollen frocks can be worn, 
but there are only occasional days 
or late afternoons when anything 
so heavy is very comfortable. It 
is better to wear until the latest 
possible moment thin materials 
and summer frocks, with a coat 
or wrap if the day be cool. The 
linen, piqué, and heavier quali- 
ties of summer fabrics are more 
useful late in the summer than 
very thin materials, especially for 
the morning, and now are seen 
some exceedingly smart linen 
frocks, modelled after those that 
have been worn during the sum- 
mer, and yet with a certain new 
touch of the coming autumn fash- 
ions which makes them look new. 
There are long coats of the three- 
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SIMPLE GOWNS FOR COLLEGE GiRLS—Golden-brown camel’s hair, with black silk braid, and a black “ rat- 
tail ” cord put on to give the effect of a vest and lower sleeves; indistinct blue and green plaid trimmed with 
black mohair braid fastened with gold buttons. 
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quarter style, plain and rather severe, 
but these are in the minority. Again | 
we see short jackets and of most fan- | 
tastic shapes, whose aim and object, 
apparently, is to completely disguise the 
lines of the figure. Boleros in all sorts 
of shapes, Eton jackets with long tabs 
in front or made on the old-fashioned 
Eton-jacket model, are worn with plain 
skirts made of linen, duck, mohair, or 
light wool. These are often, in fact, as 
a rule, rather elaborately trimmed and 
have a liberal sprinkling of buttons in 
silver, gilt, or pearl that hold straps or 
folds of the material or are put on in 
clusters. A favorite jacket that has a 
deep cape—the jacket itself is short— 
has a row of buttons around the lower 
part of the cape and down the front, 
and at each seam of the skirt where it 
flares at the foot are clusters of the 
buttons. This is one of the freaks of 
fashion that sometimes occur 
late in the season, and one need 
not be in the least influenced by 
such eccentricities. The buttons may 
well be left off and the general effect 
of the gown be quite satisfactory. 
Colored linens, as well as white, are 
very much used, and the weave of can- \ 
vas or basket-cloth, which in reality is 
linen, quite heavy and without any 
finish, is very good. This is trimmed 
with bands of lace insertion of a heavy 
quality or with bias bands of linen of 
a contrasting color with an edge of 
white, also of linen. These bands some- 
times strap the entire skirt from waist 
to hem, and are also on the blouse- 
waist, for this style of gown does not 
have a coat. There are flounced linen 
skirts with a scalloped edge and an 
embroidered polka-dot that are severely 
simple and yet very smart, while of / 
course the embroidered linens of all { 
kinds that have been worn all summer \ 
again make their appearance, linen, in \ 
fact, being the most useful material for } 
/ 
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DARK BLUE CLOTH OR VOILE; vest and cuffs general wear, especially when the days 
of Pompadour silk; black silk braid ornaments. are rather ce ol. The heavier-weight { 
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linens are not so cool as the more trans- 
parent fabries for really hot weather. 

At this season of the year are seen 
} many smart veiling gowns. Very often 
/ they are the same gowns that were worn 
in the late spring and which often do 

| duty until late in the winter as house 
\ gowns. Veiling is a material that is a 
\ good investment and is this year to be 
} found in many different colorings. In 
\ \\ blue it has been too popular to be rank- 
% ed among the exclusive things, but it 
x would be difficult to find a smarter or 
\\) more’ attractive gown than one made 
\\ of blue veiling trimmed with rows of 
darker blue or black velvet ribbon. The 
skirt has side pleats, as also the coat 

and waist. The coat is worn with an 
embroidered or lace turned-over collar 
\ and cuffs. Such a gown is very smart, 
and looks so simple and becoming that 

it seems strange that any woman is 


ry content without one. The brown veilings 

are newer than the blue, and are also at- 
yy tractive when made with darker brown 
I velvet ribbon trimming and with deep 
\\ eollars of écru lace. In accordion- 


pleated costumes, this trimming of 

velvet ribbon makes them seem quite 
) new, and it is impossible to believe that 
the fashion has been in existence so 
long, for these gowns look as though 
they were the very latest designs that 
fashion has developed. 

Light-colored veiling gowns will be 
worn all winter in the house, and are 
charming made up with lace of the 
same color. There is another material, 
a sort of silk veiling, that is more 
dressy in appearance, and will conse- 
quently be worn for more formal occa- 
sions. This also comes in various 
shades of light gray and tan, and one 
charming model of the latter color is 
trimmed with heavy lace exactly the 
same shade, and with an embroidery 
on the material of French dots and 
daisies worked in heavy floss silk of the 
‘ same shade. The only touch of con- 





Gown of gray, mauve, and white figured mousse- }] 
: . line, with cream guipure edged with black velvet 
trast on this gown 1S a pale mauve on the cuffs, vest, and deep fitted girdle. 
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up now for street wear for 
the present, and for house wear 
later, always with long skirts, 
generally with ribbon trimming 
or with lace of the same color. 
A white veiling gown is quite 
inexpensive, and when trimmed 
with handsome lace is suitable 
for theatre wear and always for 
home use as well. 





OvutTinc costumes of mixed wool goods and narrow 
black braid; collar is seen in the back, beyond the 
three shoulder straps; cream flannel shirt, with fine red 
lines; new patent-leather belt cut out over red silk 


band that is worn under the 
lace stock-collar and which 
finishes the sleeves, but the 
gown itself is of such a shade 
of tan that it is not unbe- 
coming even to the com- 
plexion to which tan is not, 
as a rule, possible. 





Bleck veili j hit Street Gown of black and white mixture, with white cloth 
. a velngs am WHITE bands on the coat, and as cuffs with border of black and white 
Py veilings also are being made braid and embroidery in colors. 
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Embroidered grenadines made 
up over taffeta silk or crépe de 
Chine gowns are most useful, 
and these also will be fashion- 
able all winter long. An ex- 
quisite model of a black grena- 


mi 

dine or chiffon has a pattern 

woven in it of garlands of 

flowers. The skirt is long, made 

plain around the hips, with in- 

verted pleats at the back and al- 

most in cireular shape. It has 

a wide attached flounce of plain 

black chiffon with three or four 

rows of tucks, and heading the 

flounce where it joins the grena- 

dine is a broad band of jetted 

lace. The same lace is put in 

bands down the front breadth, 

and there is an unlined yoke, 

and unlined sleeves also, of the 

lace embroidered in jet, while 

the low-necked waist to wear 

j with it carries out the same idea. 

Unless the sleeves match the 

flonnce they are long, unlined, 

and of plain chiffon trimmed 

with rows of tucks and narrow 
jet fringe to finish them. 

One of the smartest gowns of 
the year and quite inexpensive, 
is the accordion-pleated veiling 
gown. Veiling at fifty cents a 
yard is good enough, with the 
only trimming a lace collar in 
the same color as the veiling. 
This collar need not cost over 
two dollars. The lining of the 
entire gown can be of one of 
the new materials with a silk 
finish, instead of all silk. The 
plain muslins require lace to 
make them look smart, but the 
flowered muslins need only the 
tiniest of flounces, edged with 
narrow, cheap Valenciennes, 
while lines of insertion on the 


waist form quite sufficient trim- WHITE MOUSSELINE EVENING GOWN for a young girl; 
ming These gowns are now pink roses in wreaths on the shoulders, and as trimming for 
= 4 . : the sash ends; pink ribbons, and deep fitted girdle of bias 
worn through the autumn. silk to match, 
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ITHIN the last few years 

there has been a most 

marked change in mourn- 
ing garments of all descriptions, and 
not only are different styles to be 
seen and different fabrics worn, but 
the length of time that mourning is 
worn has been changed to meet the 
exigencies of the times. At the 
present moment the demand is that 
as little attention as possible shall 


be given to anything that is depress- 


ing, and that keeps 


people 


away 
















Suort coat of black cloth, with squares of black guipure and black silk fringe ; 


collar and cuffs of gray velvet embroidered in black 


from the gayeties and pleasures of 
society. It is such an easy matter 
to exclaim against the times in 
which we live, and to think the worst 
of our fellow beings, that we rarely 
stop to consider that in these new 
fashions of the day there is much to 
admire as well as to condemn. For 
instance, in this very matter of 
mourning, it is not the desire to go 
out into society or to put away all 
thought of sadness and sorrow that 


has caused the great change in 








mourning attire, but the com- } 
mon sense that is so much to the 
fore in these days, that has 
really worked almost a revolu- 
tion. Wearing deep black has 
been thought for years by 
physicians to be injurious to 
the health. This is not 
entirely because of the 
materials worn — for 
crépe nowadays is so 
fashioned as not to be 
unwholesome to wear— 
but in the depressing 
effect of the dead black 
which is the 
regulation 
mourning garb. 
And so the laws 
of health and 
common sense i 
have combined | 
in great part to 
expedite the 
change. 
First mourn- 
ing is, or should 
be, of sombre 
black. Conser- 
vative people do 
not believe even 
in crépe, which 
<< —<———=s~ 
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are the conventional costume. For 
widows the transparent cuffs and col- 
lars of white are permissible, and 
are usually much more becoming 
than all black. 

Crépe-trimmed gowns for house or 
street, or entire gowns of crépe, are 
exceedingly smart,and are often seen, 
crépe being the material at present 
which, let people say what they will, 
is invariably associated with mourn- 


and made of thin net over the face, 














Creer coat, yoke and vest in one of black cloth 
with stitching finishing the edges. 


has a lustre, but choose the old- 
fashioned bombazine, Henrietta 
cloth, or any material which is ab- 
r solutely lustreless. The fashion of 
the gown, if intended for the house, 
, must be as simple as possible, the 
only trimming being bias bands of 


l the material. For street wear dull- 
faced cloth is worn, the only trim- 
ming on the skirt being bands of 
the material, or better still, no 

















trimming being used. A me- 
dium-length coat even without 
facings of silk, a bonnet with 


long veil, worn, as a_ rule, + 
back from the face, and a 





OLD LADY’s MOURNING GOwN of black dull-finish canvas; 
small veil edged with crepe collar, revers, and cuffs of corded crépe edged with fringe. 
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ing and mourning 
garments. Gowns of 
cloth or veiling (for 
black veiling is es- 
sentially a mourn- 
ing fabric now) 
trimmed with deep 
bands of crépe, or the 
entire crépe gown, 
coat and skirt, and 
with the new style of 
crépe hat, is a more 
or less picturesque 
style of mourning. 
This new hat is 
really a hat, flat 
in shape, projecting 
over the face, and 
with a long veil 
thrown back reach- 
ing to the hem of 
the skirt. Pictu- 
resque mourning is 
considered extremely 
fashionable in these 
days, and, after all, 
there is no reason 
why mourning 
clothes should not 
be picturesque and 
becoming at the 
same time. 
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Dinner gowns for 
deep mourning hard- 
ly seem congruous, 
but in these days, 
when our ideas of 
living are on such an 
elaborate scale, a 
dinner gown even for 
a woman who goes 
out very little is an 
absolute necessity, to 
be worn, perhaps, 
only in the family 
circle when a few 
guests are present. 
There are many 











Owp LADY’S AFTERNOON GowN of black and white foulard (or lawn) 1i unin j 
with black Cluny lace and black mousseline stitched in tucks on the skirt, aimner gowns made 


vest, and cuffs or lower sleeves. entirely of crépe, 
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trimmed with dull jet 
passementerie; but the 
smartest of all are the 
| princesse gowns with 
| no passementerie and 
no trimming of any 
kind. These have folds 
of erépe draped around 
the shoulders and across 
the front of the waist 
in most becoming lines, 
with long flowing 
sleeves of black chif- 
fon, for crépe is rather 
too heavy to fall into 
graceful lines, and chif- 
fon, while worn on col- 
ored gowns as well, is 
really a mourning ma- | 


terial because of its Lies ear ‘ 
deep lustreless black. ee a ee 
Black chiffon dinner 
gowns are also appro- 
SMART AFTEKNOON GOWN for mourning; black voile de laine, with 


priate for mourning bands of crépe and a lattice-work of little knotted rolls of the voile: big 
wear, but these are new-style sleeves with under-sleeves of white chiffon edged with black. 
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worn with the bonnets or hats for 
every-day wear. The pointed Marie 
Stuart bonnet with the crépe veil 
pinned in flat folds over it and with f 
only a tiny ruching of white for a 
widow, is always effective and a 
good style, but for young widows, 
just now, the flat hat is even more 
often seen than the old-fashioned 
Marie Stuart shape. The veil falls 
in flat folds over the hat and down 
the back of the gown. 
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of pleated chiffon is a charming 
model. 
Crépe veils are always 
more effective—if the word 
may be used—than veils of 
| other materials. Nun’s- ae 
| veiling and silk veiling are “TAs 
used in the veils that are Street Gown of cloth and crépe for mourning. 
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SIMPLE MOURNING Gown of cashmere and crépe 
trimmed with crépe or with the dull 
jet passementerie. A chiffon skirt 
in accordion pleats with a low waist 
of dull jet and long winglike sleeves 
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order to take advantage of veritable bargains, gowns must be bought 
ps and made ahead of the seasons, and it is then not always possible 
f to have a wide choice of colors 
i and materials. On the other 
Ly hand, by ordering gowns be- 

fore the rush of work begins, 
when tailors and dressmakers 
U 


() NE of the disadvantages of economy in dress lies in the fact that in | 


have more time to bestow 
upon their customers, one can 
secure better work. Many of 
the best firms advertise that 
between seasons gowns will 
be made at a great reduction 
in price,—this because they 
must keep some of their 
work people, whether there is 
much or little for them to do. 

In ordering gowns ahead 
of time, it is necessary to 
choose carefully the material 
and model to be followed, and 
also to give considerable su- 
pervision to the work, if one 
is to secure the desired re- 
sults; but these good results 
can be secured if only enough 
time and thought are be- 
stowed. 

The tailor-made costume 
for winter is almost a neces- 
sity, and can be ordered well 
in advance of the season. 
It may be worn during the 
late autumn as well as in 
winter, for when the weather 


og 
| grows colder an inner lining 





will make a light coat warm 
enough. Brown is to be a 
fashionable color, also purple, 
| and an odd shade of fawn or 
| doe color, such as looks well 


with moleskin, the fur that PALE RED LINEN edged with dark red, and little pieces of 
began to be fashionable last white set in, making pointed motives. 
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to match the skirt is used as trim- ) 

ming on it. Again economy comes 

into play, and the woman who is 

buying carefully chooses for her 

tailor costume such fabric and 

color as will make it possible to 

wear the coat with other gowns, 

or to have a waist and skirt that 

will look well with any coat. 
Elaborately trimmed gowns are 


SuHort Gown of coarse gray crash, with heavy green 
and blue threads here and there; trimmings of plain 
gray linen; braid woven with blue and green. 


year, and which will be fashionable 
again, although it does not bear very 
hard wear. 

Fur jackets of every description, 
and jackets made without reference 
to any one gown, indicate that the 
waist and skirt of the one material 
will be in favor again. When the 
cloth chosen for the costume is too 

SHort Gown of rough brown tweed, with dark red 


svye =f 7A1@ > ; > 
he avy : 50S a waist, then a thinne P flecks in it; stitched collar and tabs, and little buttons 
material is chosen, and the material of dark red velvet (mahogany color). 
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to be avoided, also 
brilliant colors and 
markedly original 
novelty goods. When 
a costume has to be 
worn for two or three 
seasons, it is a great 
mistake to choose any- 
thing that is in the 
least conspicuous. 
Dark colors are best, 
a light gray or tan 
and a simple design. 
If in the second season 
a gown looks shabby, 
braid, bands of taffeta, 
or rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon can be used, 
and a transformation 
accomplished. Black, 
very dark blue, and 
brown are the three 
most economical colors 
to choose from, and 
any one of the three 
may be made to look 
like new the second 
season by a change 
in trimmings. Brown 
has the great disad- 
vantage that unless a 
rather light shade of 
color is selected, the 
coat will not look well 
with other gowns; 
however, this year 
there are _ several 
shades to choose from 
that look well with 
other colors. 
An excellent invest- 
ment is the separate 
coat, that now is to be 
found in so many dif- 
ferent designs. Of COLLEGE GIRL’S EVENING GOwN of blue and white shot louisine, with 
comparatively light- ruffles, ruches, and belt of blue mousseline. 
weight cloth, it can be 
worn almost all the year, for with colder weather the warm inner lining and 
heavy furs make it very comfortable. Nothing warmer is needed in this 
climate. A rather loose shape is the best to choose, and of three-quarter 
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length, rather long, with. 
large sleeves. Often be- 
tween seasons it is possible 
to find at some dressmak- 
ing or importing house, 
or in a department shop, 
a model coat at very low 
price which will be useful 
for all occasions, and can 
be worn day or evening 
and with any «ort of gown. 

Old - fashioned - looking 
flowered and figured silks 
can be bought out of sea- 
son at comparatively low 
prices, often exceedingly 
low; they are a capital 
purchase for an afternoon 
or evening gown, either 
summer or winter. The 
designs that are shown 
first in the spring do not 
always meet with the favor 
expected, and are offered 
at this time of the year 
often at less than half 
the sum asked for them 
when they were novelties. 
A becoming shade of color- 
ing should be chosen, and 
rather a’ good quality 
bought. The gown should 
be made simply, with only 
a fichu to trim the low 
waist, and some effective, 
not necessarily expensive, 
lace on the high-necked 
one. A most useful and 
attractive gown is the re- 
sult. 

Plain silks and poplins, 
if not the very latest 
shade, are also to be 
bought at reduced prices, 
and they make most 
charming gowns, suitable 
for the house or for thea- 
tre and evening wear. The 
time to buy these also is 
Tus new chemises. between seasons, when the 
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pure white. A set in pale blue has in- 
crustations and edgings of Valenciennes lace. 
The chemise as well as the other garments is 
about semicircular in shape, a bias seam 
running down the back. The material is 
cut away under the kace trimmings. Just 
above the bust the chemise has a tiny dart 
on each side taken in under the lace to ad- 
just the neck opening perfectly to the figure. 
Valenciennes and other imitation laces are 
used on these garments. 
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Hart of rough burnt straw, with black 
velvet trimming and steel buckle. 
shopkeepers want to get 
rid of last season’s 
goods. It will be found 
a) 






that the best choice of 
these materials is, 
as a rule, at the es- 
tablishments where 
there is always the 
largest assortment 
of imported fabrics 
for which absurdly 
high prices are asked 


early in the season. 
Some charmingly 
dainty new hand-made 
lingerie is being shown, 
and in this line is a 
field for homework for 
the woman who loves 


Pa 


pretty things, but can- 
not afford to pay the 
high prices asked for 
such articles in the 
shops. Pale blue, pale 
pink and cream white CoLLece GtrRL’s WRAPPER of burnt orange wool crépon lined with 


batiste are used in these same color or dull green Chinese silk ; bands of black and colored em- 
garments as well as the  broidery; model of a kimono; no shoulder seams, and straight sleeves, 
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important stitches is the knot which 

fastens the threads into groups. After 
studying the manner of laying in the radii, 
or working threads, as described in the Au- 
gust Bazar, this knot stitch should be prac- 
tised until one can do it easily. Work the 
knot stitch thus: 

Throw the thread to the left, holding it 
down with the thumb of the left hand; put the 
needle under two radii, also under the held- 
down thread. Draw it up carefully so as to 
place the knot exactly where it is wanted. 
Keep each knot stitch the same distance 
from the centre of the wheel, so that the 
last stitch will be on a perfect line with 
the first. 

A stock-collar composed of simple wheels 


| N making Teneriffe lace, one of the most 





SHERBET DOILY OF LINEN AND LACE. 
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joined is very dainty and cool. This stock 
may be worn transparent or placed upon a 
featherbone foundation; if preferred, a color, 
blue or pink, could be placed underneath as 
a foundation lining. 

Where a number of wheels of the same 
size are to be made, no difficulty will be 
experienced, since the circle of dots on the 
cushion precludes this. However, when the 
wheel is finished and the pins removed, the 
black pins which mark the half-circles should 
be immediately replaced, as this obviates re- 
counting on every occasion, and indicates 
at a glance where to start for casting on the 
threads. 

Although circles are shown in every in- 
stance among the designs illustrated, squares, 
triangles, diamonds, and other shapes may be 
formed and darned at 
will. When single de- 
signs are used as dress 
trimmings, usually they 
are made of the finer 
numbers of thread, from 
70 to 150. Coarser 
thread is generally used 
for table decorations, 
doilies, ete. One of the 
latter with a drawn-work 
linen centre surrounded 
by Teneriffe wheels of 
simple design is here il- 
lustrated. These are 
buttonholed to the linen, 
and the latter cut away 
from underneath after 
all are adjusted. 

For those who prefer 
only the very finest work, 
a finger-bow] doily of No. 
90 thread is illustrated. 
This is composed of one 
large wheel for the cen- 
tre with seven wheels of 
a different design sur- 
rounding it. A dainty 
little sherbet doily con- 



















TENERIFFE LACE 


sists of a drawn-work design 
for the centre, which is work- 
ed upon a circle of linen and 
hemstitched all around. Small 
wheels are buttonholed around 
the outer edge. After this 
work is completed, the linen 
is cut away from the edge, 
and the doily is complete and 
dainty. 

The several remaining de- 
signs may be copied in every 
particular or used for studies 
from which designs may be 
originated. The lightness of 
medallions harmonizes 
well with the delicacy of sum- 
mer materials, and the com- 
bination is productive of ex- 
tremely tasteful results. For 
organdies, batistes, and sheer 
fabrics the finer wheels should 
be employed; for gowns of 
linen, wheels which are made 
of a coarse thread, perhaps 
No. 24 or 30, will prove most 
desirable. They may be ar- 
ranged artistically upon the 
gown, and the material cut away from under- 
neath or not, as is deemed most advisable. 

Teneriffe lace affords opportunity for artis- 
tic and etiective designing. While cotton 
thread is employed in a great many instances, 
a lustre which is quite foreign to cotton and 
which is most effective is apparent when linen 
thread is substituted. Silk, too, is used, as 
illustrated in the star pattern shown in the 


these 





GRECIAN 


PATTERN WHEEL. 
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FINGER-BOWL DOILY MADE OF FINE THREAD. 


first article on the subject. To make this 
star pattern, proceed as follows: After the 
threads are laid on the cushion in the usual 
way and knotted in the centre, the darned 
centre is put in, four rows of darning being 
enough. Now work over and under six 
threads, and back; next over five; and then 
over four. Work over three threads four or 
five times, and over two threads three times. 
This forms one point of the star. A double 
row of knots is put in for a border. 

The doily patterns are among the prettiest 
in Teneriffe lace, but for dress trimmings the 
work is to be much used during the coming 
winter. Some of the very charming Paris 
model gowns have bands and yokes of this 
lace. With a view to future use the lace- 
making is therefore a wise occupation for 
summer days. One great advantage of the 
work is that it is done in separate wheels, 
and it is therefore a most satisfactory style 
of fancy-work for piazzas, as each bit may 
be put away complete instead of having to 
be handled over and over until soiled. 

The little wheels are joined with a fine 
thread, sewing over and over at the edges. 
They are made thus into bands — either 
straight or curved, or in undulating lines. 
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POTAGE PRINTANIER 


OIL a good large fowl with a whole veal 
B knuckle in six quarts of cold water 
over a brisk fire. Watch for the boil- 
ing-point, to skim thoroughly, after which 
add a little cold water. When it boils again, 
skim a second time; proceed in the same 
manner a third time. Season with three 
carrots, three large leeks, three branches of 
celery, four sprigs of parsley, three cloves, 
one bay-leaf, half a tablespoonful of salt, 
half a salt-spoonful of white pepper. Cover, 
but not entirely. Cock constantly for four 
hours, remove the meat; strain the broth 
through a fine strainer. Skim the fat from 
the top. Put one pint of the broth aside for 
future use. Wash the kettle, and put in 
one and a half tablespoonfuls of good butter, 
and the same of flour. Stir and cook for three 
minutes, then slowly pour in the broth. 
Cook slowly for twenty minutes. 

In the mean time cook in a small sauce- 
pan one pint of freshly shelled pease with the 
reserved pint of broth. Have also a small 
bunch of asparagus scraped and cleaned. Cut 
the stalks half an inch long, and cook them 
in some salted water for fifteen minutes, and 
drain them. 

With some stale bread make half a pint of 
sippets—put two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
the frying-pan, and fry the sippets, tossing 
them for two minutes. Drain the pease when 


they are tender. Arrange the asparagus, the 
pease, and the sippets in a small silver bowl, 
mixing them slightly, ready to be served with 
the soup in cups. When the soup has boiled 
twenty minutes, pour in three-quarters of a 
pint of good rich cream; let it come to a 
boil, remove from the fire, and pour in the 
remainder of the cream. 
RISOT OF FISH 

Prepare this court-bouillon for the fish: 
Put in a fish-kettle four quarts of water with 
one gill of vinegar, two sliced onions, four 
sprigs of parsley, two branches of celery, three 
cloves, one bay- leaf, a half - tablespoonful 
of salt, six whole peppers; let boil ten min- 
utes. Put in this court-bouillon three pounds 
of halibut in one slice, or a four-pound striped 
bass. If halibut, let it simmer for twelve 
minutes; if a striped bass, cook for eighteen 
minutes. Take out and remove the bones and 
skin; cool off, and pass through a sieve. 

Wash half a pound of rice, and cook in one 
pint of cold water with half a teaspoonful of 
salt, without stirring, for twenty-five minutes 
in covered saucepan. The rice must be dry 
and soft. Cool it off; place it with the fish 
in a large bowl, add four tablespoonfuls of 
Parmesan or Swiss cheese, one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of butter, four yolks of eggs, 
one gill of rich cream, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one salt-spoonful of pepper, half one of red 
pepper. Mix till very smooth, 
and finish with four tablespoon- 








POTAGE PRINTANIER. 


fuls of whipped cream. 

Butter well a mould in the 
shape of a fish, holding two 
quarts. Put the risot in and 
pack it very tight; place the 
mould in a pan with boiling wa- 
ter half-way up, cover the pan, 
and put it in a moderately warm 
oven for twenty-five minutes. 

Remove the mould from the 
pan. Wait five minutes, then 
turn it over on a warm oblong 
platter, as illustrated. Garnish 
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with a few slices of lemon and 
sprigs of parsley. Take care to 
preserve the shape. Serve hot 
with cardinale sauce and cheese 
fritters. 

For cardinale sauce, pour in 
a small saucepan one pint of 
good broth with the liquor of a 
half-pint of oysters, quarter of a 
pound of fresh mushrooms 
chopped, one tablespoonful of 
finely chopped shallots or white 
onions; cook till reduced to one- 
half. Strain, rinse the saucepan, put it back 
on the fire with the mixture, and add half a 
salt-spoonful of red pepper and two table- 
spoonfuls of tomato purée. Cook five min- 
utes, remove from the firé, and finish with 
one tablespoonful of butter previously mixed 
with half a one of flour. 

To make cheese fritters, pour in a saucepan 
two and a half gills of cold water, half a salt- 
spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter. When it is 
very hot, but not boiling, remove from the 
fire, add eight tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, 
stir well till smooth, put back on the fire, 
stirring all the while for five minutes; it 
must become quite dry and not stick to the 








LOIN OF VEAL ROASTED WITH POTATOES. 


pan. Remove from the fire, let it rest for 
six minutes; then put in one egg, mix well, 
add another, mix again, add three more, mix- 
ing after each one, and finish with six table- 
spoonfuls of grated Swiss cheese. With a 
coffee-spoon divide the paste in small round 
balls the size of a hazelnut. 

Have a kettle of hot, not boiling, fat, and 
put the fritters in the frying-basket. They 
must not touch one another. Fry them in 








RISOT OF FISH WITH CHEESE FRITTERS. 


plenty of fat for two minutes till very crisp 
outside and soft inside. 


LOIN OF VEAL ROASTED WITH POTATOES 


Procure a fat white loin of veal of about 
five pounds with kidney attached to it. Trim 
some of the fat around the kidney, but leave 
some on it, as this fat will economize the use 
of butter. Season under the lap with one 
teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pep- 
per, roll the flank over the kidney and tie it 
with a string; rub another teaspoonful of salt 
and one salt-spoonful of pepper on the top. 

Chop coarsely the fat which has been re- 
moved, and put a quarter of it in a roasting- 
pan with the meat. Put the remaining fat 
over the meat, and add a quarter of a goblet 
of water. Roast one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. When it has been cooking for forty- 
five minutes add one pint of small raw po- 
tatoes, peeled, washed, and dried. After the 
first half-hour baste well every twenty 
minutes. 

The veal must be very white and fat, the 
fatter the better. When it is too young, the 
meat is red, unhealthy, and not savory. 


BANANA BOATS 


Peel twelve bananas, not too ripe; let them 
simmer for ten minutes in one pint of cold 
water and half a pound of sugar; take out 
and set them aside. 

Boil two pounds of figs for five minutes, 
remove the skins, cut them in pieces, and 
cook them slowly, stirring, for fifteen min- 
utes in a syrup of one pound of granulated 
sugar and one pint of water. Scoop the 
bananas, put a layer of figs, add one layer of 
apricot jam, and sprinkle over it some pis- 
tachio nuts coarsely chopped. 
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recent bride had an entire set of underwear trimmed with handker- 

chiefs. They were applied on the petticoats, both short and long, in the same 

way as on the corset-covers. Each handkerchief was cut diagonally into 

two pieces, each piece halved from the point and put together with a strip 

of insertion. These pointed pieces were set on around the skirt and fell over 

a frill of fine white lawn. As the three-cornered pieces were used on the 

bias, of course, and joined tip to tip, the lawn ruffle frilling out between 

them, it took only a few handkerchiefs to go around even the larger petti- 

coat. The chemise was finished in the same way, half of the handkerchief 

falling over the front, the other half over the back, all edges finished 

with a narrow lace frill. The low, square-neck night-dress matched the 

chemise in its trimming, the little short sleeves being made from a single 

divided handkerchief used as a frill. The whole set matched, in fact, 

Vv including the lawn ruffles. Handkerchief sofa pillows are developed in several 

ways. Large ones, men’s size, with a broad hemstitch edge, have an initial 

or some insignia embroidered in the centre, and are used for college pillows, 

a wide white frill finishing the edge. Another sort of pillow utilizes the small 

(e lawn handkerchiefs with colored borders. Four of these are sewn on a square 

A of white lawn, a border of white being left all around. The lawn ruffle 

that finishes this pillow is lace-edged, and, if liked, may have the hem feather- 

stitched in a color matching the border. Seleet sheer handkerchiefs with a 
deep border of color. 

The only rubber overshoe which the average young woman will wear is the 
little strap sandal. This, comfortable as it is, is insufficient protection in a 
hard rain. Manufacturers have at last grasped the idea that the storm rubber 
can be made on the same plan as these light sandals, and such rubbers, held 
in place by a narrow heel strap, are now to be had. 

A dainty sandwich for hot weather is made with whipped cream, grated 
cheese, and minced radish hearts. The radishes, which should be of the 
crispest and best, are peeled, chopped fine, and put on ice till needed, then 
mixed with a very little whipped cream. Spread the mixture between thin 
oblongs of brown bread, dusting a little grated Parmesan cheese over the top 
before the second slice is put on. The filling for another good one combines 
potted ham and potted chicken, the white of hard-boiled eggs chopped very j 
fine, and mayonnaise. A lettuce leaf goes first on a slice of thin buttered 
bread, then the paste before the sandwich is put together. 

Renaissance embroidery is frequently applied to card-cases with rich effect. 

A large case shows the work best; the lining should be a dull shade of some 
harmonizing silk, mauve, amber, tan, or old-rose. As book-covers, too, the 
work is very handsome. A beautiful piece of embroidery which was an 
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HE use of handkerchiefs in needlework is growing. The handkerchief 
corset-cover is two or three seasons old, but is still very popular. A 
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antique design copied on dull red velvet was mounted as a cover for the 
family Bible, and is greatly admired. 

The use of slang among young women is one of the insidious practices 
that steal in almost unawares, increasing with alarming ease. Bishop Pot- 
ter, at an alumne luncheon, pronounced slang to be one of the greatest 
dangers to which our tongue is subjected, and urged his listeners not to be 
misled by the oft-quoted argument that slang, judiciously used, gives vigor 
to expression. He referred to the risky stimulant to the use of slang among 
young women, from the fact that such words on the lips create a laugh among 
men. “ Believe me,” said the speaker, earnestly, in closing his remarks, 
“that, on the testimony of young men themselves, you can wear no charm 
greater than that of reserved, cultivated speech. Use your eye, your mind, 
your lips to lift up the great tongue, Shakespeare’s tongue, which we all 
inherit.” 

“Ton’t,” says a sanitary expert, lecturing to college girls, “ brush your 
street clothes in your room, but, if possible, out-of-doors, and always away 
from you.” He prefaced the caution with the advice to wear short skirts 
when dressed for the street. The trailing skirts which fashion periodically 
prescribes, and which are worn by the shop girl and any other girl, no mat- 
ter what her occupation or manner of life, are, he pointed ott, intended 
solely for carriage use. To drag them around city streets, he said, in and 
out of crowded cars and stages, is not only folly, but vulgar folly—a servile 
imitation, tasteless and harmful. He urged his hearers to take advantage 
of their opportunities, as these offer, to encourage by precept and example 
the use of short skirts for all out-of-door wear. This advice cannot be too 
often given or too seriously emphasized, for, though short skirts are in- 
creasingly worn, they are by no means as common as health and comfort 
demand. 

One more article in small silver is added to the wedding-gift list in the 
Saratoga-chip server. This is a short-handled spoon with a wide shallow 
bowl, and it really gives useful assistance in the difficult task for which it 
is intended. 

At a card party the other evening the ices were served in hand forms, 
each hand holding between the fingers two or three little cards. Small white 
boxes similar to those that are used for wedding-cake were handed round as 
favors. They were decorated on the covers with a hand at cards, and were 
filled with bonbons. 

At a very beautiful wedding of the early summer, the four bridemaids 
were gowned in Nile-green mousseline de soie trimmed with lace and bands 
of taffeta of the same shade. They wore white hats and carried white 
sweet peas. The maid of honor wore white crépe de Chine, with a white 
hat. The green and white scheme of decoration was carried out at church 
and house. At the former the windows, altar, and organ-loft were banked 
with laurel and palms alternated with clusters of white flowers. The bridal 
pair received their friends under a wedding-bell of bride-roses, the mantel 
in the same room being banked with the same flowers, while the wall form- 
ing the background for the bridal party was of solid green. At the farewell 
dinner given by the bride to her bridemaids and ushers two nights before 
the ceremony, the green and white effect was initiated in the table decora- 
tions. These were of white sweet peas, asparagus fern, and green ribbons. 
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O enjoy thoroughly a summer one should 
understand the picnic. Too many who 
might know all about it never really 

find out its delights. They sit on their 
porches, or drive, or canoe, and once between 
June and October with strenuous efforts they 
have a picnic, a long day in the woods, with 
a solid meal of bread and butter, cold meat, 
crumbly cake, and warm lemonade, and they 
remember the occasion as a duty performed; 
necessary, but not altogether pleasant. 

Now a picnic should be a usual thing with 
those who are in the country, or who may 
reach it with little effort. The sunset is 
never so beautiful as from the hill-top to 
which one has climbed, the canoeing trip 
never so charming as when the boat is drawn 
up on the shore and the camp-fire is lit, and 
to really enjoy these it is necessary to be 
leisurely, to know that one has not to hurry 
home, but that the next meal is at hand. 
And how good even plain bread and butter 
tastes eaten out-of-doors only the habitual 
picnicker knows; the one who, knowing it, 
does not stop with it, but goes on to better 
things. 

There is an expensive but truly desirable 
article to be had at house-furnishing shops 
which the picnic-lover should own,—the 
hamper fitted with plates, knives, forks, and 





THE PICNIC HAMPER WITH FITTINGS, 
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spoons, cups and glasses, all fastened in so 
tightly that they cannot slip, and so com- 
pactly that there is room for the luncheon as 
well. Once bought, these hampers last for- 
ever, for the plates and cups are of white 
enamel, and the first cost is only an invest- 
ment. Half the trouble of a picnic lies in 
packing the breakables so that they shall not 
rattle and chip, and the food which is put 
in among the plates and cups always emerges 
much the worse for its experience. However, 
the ingenious woman who cannot buy one of 
these ready-made affairs may take a Japanese- 
straw telescope bag and have the harness- 
maker fit it with straps, and not be so very 
far behind her sister with the hamper. 

In preparing the luncheon, lay out first 
what will be needed to spread the informal 
table. Count out plates—wooden ones, unless 
you have the enamel; stout tumblers; cups 
without handles, to avoid breaking; knives, 
forks, and spoons of no especial value; paper 
napkins; a small table-cloth; and shakers for 
the salt and pepper. Take the cold coffee 
and lemonade in glass fruit-jars with tight 
tops, and get earthenware jars for the salad, 
with heavy oiled paper to tie over them. 
Have pasteboard boxes for sandwiches, and 
others for cold meat and cake; put only one 
sort of food in each receptacle. Be sure and 
take a good-sized piece of 
ice in a covered tin pai! 
if you are to have a noon 
meal; if the picnic is 
toward evening, then in- 
stead of any cold drink 
have hot tea, by all 
means. Take a kettle 
and boil it over a fire, 
for this is half the 
pleasure of the occasion; 
if you are going to some 
place where you are not 
sure of wood, take a 
small bottle of alcohol 
and still have the tea; a 
heavy earthenware tea- 




















PICNIC LUNCHEONS 


pot is a wise thing rather than something 
frail. Do not forget the loaf sugar, a bottle 
of cream, and some lemons; put these last, 
with the dry tea, in a box by themselves. 








GINGERBREAD WITH BLANCHED ALMONDS. 


Begin preparing the luncheon by making 
the salad, as this can stand better than any- 
thing else. A fish salad is a good choice for 
a picnic, and shrimps make an excellent one. 
Lay them in ice-water for an hour, then re- 
move the small black string from each one 
and dry; take hard-boiled eggs, half the quan- 
tity of the shrimps, and cut in rather large 
pieces; make a stiff mayonnaise without 
mustard, and mix all together. Salmon, freed 
from skin and bones and drained, may be 
used in the place of the shrimps. Lobster is 
also to be prepared with the eggs and mayon- 
naise in exactly the same way, but a little dry 
mustard should be added. Chicken salad is 
always sure to be appreciated; make it, if 
you prefer, with the chicken which comes in 
tins, adding the meat last to the eggs and 
dressing, as there is danger of its becoming 
mussy. Do not use celery in summer; it is 
too green to be good. If you wish a salad 
made without fish or fowl, take the hard-boil- 
ed eggs and mix with cut-up olives and 
mayonnaise. Or take yellow wax-beans cook- 
ed whole, well dried and salted, and add a 
spoonful of mayonnaise from a salad-jar on 
each plate. As to cold meat, try pressed 
chicken in a loaf. Make it by simmering a 
fowl till the meat drops from the bones; ar- 
range this in a mould with seasoning, cook 
the broth down till it is just enough to fill 
the mould, and pour over it; this will set firm 
and may be sliced at the picnic table. Veal 
loaf is also excellent; and there is fried 
chicken which has been jointed and skinned, 
also cold tongue, cold lamb, and ham. Slice 
these last very thin and take off the fat be- 
fore packing them in their boxes. If the day 
is cool and you fancy one hot dish, and are 
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not to have chicken in any other form, make 
a dish of creamed chicken at home, pack it 
in a jar and take it with you, with an earthen 
casserole which no amount of heat or flame 
of the picnic fire will injure. 

Deviled eggs go well with cold meat when 
they have not been used in salad; plain hard- 
boiled eggs are very indifferent eating, and 
these will repay the little trouble it takes to 
prepare them. Cut them in two, remove the 
yolk and mash it with salt, pepper, and a 
little dry mustard; wet with a very little 
vinegar, and replace, pressing the two halves 
together; roll each egg separately in paraffine 
paper. 

If there were no olives in your salad, take 
a bottle of these, but pour off the brine and 
rinse them, putting them dry in the bottle, 
and corking again. Little cucumber pickles 
are also nice to take, but they must be wiped 
dry one by one and carried in a box by them- 
selves, or they will seent the whole luncheon 
until everything tastes of vinegar and nothing 
else,—enough to spoil the finest and most 
carefully prepared meal. Pimolas, little man- 
goes, chowchow, and all-the different relishes 
taste better than usual in the open air, but 
one or two kinds are enough to take. Never 
be induced to take jelly in any form, for it is 
simply messy on a picnic plate. 

The sandwiches for a picnic should be 
made with something not too dry. Lettuce 
spread with French dressing or mayonnaise 
will come out perfectly moist and fresh. 
Home-made potted meat is good to use, un- 
less cold meat is taken. Chonned hard-boiled 





THE TEA-KETTLE AND LAMP. 


eggs wet with mayonnaise make a delicious 
filling, but should not be taken if salad is the 
main dish of the meal. Boned sardines wet 
with lemon juice, finely chopped cucumbers 
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with French dressing, thin bread and butter, 
brown or white, spread with caviare, cream 
cheese mixed with whipped cream, chopped 
water-cress, and simple bread and butter 
spread with mayonnaise or tartar sauce are 
all delightfully appetizing. The best plan is 
to have at least two kinds of sandwiches, some 
with fish or meat, and others with something 
green or piquant. Sweet sandwiches always 
seem out of place at a picnic, but if you 
wish a few, make them with orange marma- 
lade or raspberry jam, using only a little 
for fear the bread may become wet with the 
juice. 

As to cake, never, never take layer cake to 
a picnic. Who does not recall the sticky mass 
of chocolate which emerges from even the 
best of packing, or the crumby, sliding layers 
of cocoanut sprinkling every one with bits of 
stickiness? Only cakes which are firm are fit 
to be taken on such ex- 
peditions. Bake some 
small round ones of a 
sponge mixture, or try 
a loaf of fruit cake 
baked in a bread-tin 
and carried uncut. Or 
make a soft ginger- 
bread, and just before 
you put it in the oven 
cover the top with 
blanched almonds 
split in halves; these 
will sink in half-way, 
but not to the bottom, and the few which re- 
main on top will only add to the appearance 
of the loaf; the combination is really novel 
and good. Then there are crisp, fresh sugar 
cookies and gingersnaps, and besides these 
here is something new and most delicious, a 
sort of sublimated mat wafer: Mix five level 
tablespoonfuls of sifted flour with a pinch 
of baking-powder and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and sift again; add half a pound 
of light brown sugar, a cup of English wal- 
nut meats broken into bits, but not chopped, 
and two eggs beaten together. Spread thin 
over well-buttered tins and bake in a moder- 
ate oven till pale brown; when perfectly cold 
cut in strips, and then remove these from the 
pans. 

A freezer of ice-cream is always a refresh- 
ing last course at a picnic, incongruous as it 
really is with that informal meal. Peach sur- 
prise is something of a novelty, and it is a 
good time in the year to offer it. Peel, cut 
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up, and mash the peaches to a pulp, and 
sweeten them well. Then to a quart of these 
take the whites of five eggs and turn them in 
without beating. Freeze solid, remove the 
dasher, pack the fruit down smoothly and 
cover the freezer with ice and salt, and last 
with a heavy blanket, so that there is no 
danger of the ice melting in transportation. 
A good cream is made by melting a large cup 
of sugar to a syrup, without water, and then 
adding half a cup of boiling water, to prevent 
the caramel from solidifying or burning; 
add to this, when it cools, a quart of thin 
cream, and freeze as it is. Or, add the yolks 
of three eggs, well beaten, and cook to the 
sealding-point, flavoring it with a tiny bit of 
vanilla bean. Strain this carefully before you 
freeze it. 

Ice-cream can be carried more easily and 
served to better advantage if, after it is solidly 
frozen, it taken 
from the freezer and 
packed in an ordinary 
tin mould with a 
cover, such as may be 
had at any tinsmith’s. 

Frappéd fruits may 
well take the place of 
ice-cream at a picnic, 
and with less trouble 
in preparation. To 
make a freezerful, 
pack it as usual with 
ice and salt, but do 
not put in the dasher. Cut up a few oranges, 
some white grapes, a banana or two, and shred 
a pineapple; sweeten and put in two or more 
tablespoonfuls of sherry, and close the 
freezer; when you open it stir well before 
serving. Frozen watermelon is one of the 
most delicious of the chilled fruits, and in the 
late summer it is at its best. Choose a very 
large and well-ripened melon and take out the 
pulp in large, rounded spoonfuls. Put these 
in the freezer, and to every layer of the fruit 
add a half cup of powdered sugar wet with 
sherry. When the freezer is full, close it, 
and pack well with ice; this must stand at 
least five hours before it is ready to use, but 
it well repays the time it takes. 

A pretty dish of stuffed dates makes a 
pleasant close to a picnic meal. Wash and 
wipe them, and open each one at the side; 
put in half an English walnut and press the 
date together. Roll separately in granulated 
sugar. 
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Tom canted water till he ached 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I. 


[Tom and his father are wrecked at sea. 
Tom floats away alone on a raft, and boards 
a deserted steamer, the Zoo, which has as 
cargo “The Greatest Show on Earth.” He 
feeds and makes friends with the beasts, and 
is entertaining a few of the baby animals at 
breakfast when a leopard escapes.] 











The leopard lashed its slender tail, 

But Tom was brave and did not quail. 

He seized a whip that near him lay, 

And yelled to scare the beast away, 

Till Susie Jane, with cries of hate 

And splendid aim, despatched a plate, 

As well as sundry pans and pots, 

That nearly changed the leopard’s spots. 

Back whence he came the rascal ran, 

And Susie locked him in his van. 

There were ten elephants on board, 

And when Tom saw them he was floored. 

“ They'll starve to death!” he cried in fright ; 

“There’s not a peanut-man in sight!” 

But somewhat later in the day 

He learned that they would live on hay. 

A bale each elephant attacked 

— And ate before his trunk was packed, 
ea Then ere ten awful thirsts nny slaked 
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Tom carried water till he ached. 

They drank and ate until he quaked 

With fear, and cried, “ With such a thirst 

And appetite they’ll surely burst. 

Their tummy-tums will all be wrecked— 

"Tis time these steamer trunks were 
checked !” 

With Susie Jane and Baby Ben 

Tom called at every stall and den. 

“A circus is a splendid thing, 

And I’m as happy as a king!” 

He said to Ben and Susie Jane. 

“How could a boy like me complain? 

The wart-hog’s quite a boar, ’tis true, 

But hartbeests caged are something gnu; 

And if it’s rather dark at night, 

Why, there’s the tapir I can light; 

And if one likes fine, spicy food, 

Why, cinnamon bears—they’re very good! 

No nicer playground could be found— 

There’s every sort of game around. 

Come, Susie Jane, you little minx— 

A game of golf—see, there’s the lynx!” 

Tom laughed, and then with Susie’s aid 

He organized a grand parade. 

He donned the costume of a clown, 

And on Ben’s back rode up and down 

The steamer’s deck, while farther back 








He organized a grand 
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He seized the cub 











ea ibe f f ete: 
The Hippo got th rize. 











The Baby Camel, long-eared Jack, 
The Baby Hippo, Baby Yak, 

And Susie Jane came single file, 

The Hippo. with a two-foot smile. 

“ And now,” said Tom, “ before you go 
I think we'll have a Baby Show.” 

He brought each youngster to the spot— 
A lion’s cub he even got— 

And heedless of each growl and whine 
He formed the infant beasts in line. 
The Baby Lion tried to bite 

The Camel’s tail, which wasn’t right, 
And Tom declared, “ For such a prank 
I really, really ought to spank!” 

He seized the cub behind the neck, 
Then raised it high above the deck, 
And shook it till it understood 

That baby lions must be good. 

The Baby Zebra pleased him most 

Of all the babies in the host. 

The Hippo got the booby prize, 

And nearly cried out both her eyes. 
Thus all day long Tom romped and played, 
But when night came he felt afraid. 
He rushed his babies off to bed 

As soon as he could get them fed; 
Then locked his stateroom very tight. 
“T like a circus when it’s light,” 
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A big ship’s boat was coming out 








Said he, “ but don’t like one at night!” 
When morning came the ship was near 
The island home of natives queer, 

And as he saw them toward him row, 

“ Come here,” cried Tom, “ and see my show— 
The Greatest Show on Earth or sea— 
Just have a look and happy be. 

Come up; the show will now begin. 

Two cocoanuts will let you in!” 


At noon that day Tom gave a shout— 

A big ship’s boat was coming out. 

Each man was white, and waved his hat, 
And in the stern Tom’s father sat. 

Tom danced about and wept for joy, 
And how that father hugged his boy! 
“This show is mine!” Tom cried in glee, 

“ And you, dear pa, can come in free, 

But all your friends must pay the fee.” 
By willing hands the ship was manned, 
And soon was safely steered to land. 

The ship belonged, by rule of court, 

To those who brought her into port. 
“What share is yours—let’s now decide,” 
They said to Tom, and he replied, 

With happy smile and eyes ashine, 

“T’ll take the animals for mine!” 

THE END. 
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per & Brothers), Mr. Howard Pyle tells 

with much reverence and literary skill a 
very remarkable story. To introduce into 
modern life Christ and biblical characters 
who speak and act as people speak and act to- 
day, is a somewhat daring venture. That Mr. 
Pyle has succeeded so well is a matter of 
congratulation. His story of the modern 
coming of Christ, His poverty, and His be- 
trayal as viewed by the people of our own 
time is a dramatic and absorbingly interest- 
ing piece of work. 

Miss Lilian Bell is always entertaining. 
Her latest volume, The Dowager Countess and 
the American Girl (Harpers), will not make 
her popular.in England, but it will be read 
with delight by Americans who appreciate a 
clever tale and fresh and wholesome humor. 
The American girl in her story marries the 
youngest son of an English earl. Many com- 
plications follow, and the situations give Miss 
Bell opportunity to show her keen observation 
of English society life, as well as of social 
life in her own land. Her book will be widely 
read and greatly enjoyed this summer. 

In John Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. and H. 
G. the Harpers have given to the public a 
book of absorbing interest. The friendship 
of Ruskin and Mary Gladstone, to whom most 
of the letters were written, was one of the 
most interesting episodes in Ruskin’s life. 
The book gives a surprisingly intimate view 
of the man and his personal charm. It has 
a preface by the Right Hon. G. Wyndham. 

That Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s novel The 
Maid-at-Arms, which was one of Harper & 
srothers’ very popular books of last summer, 
is being dramatized will bring delight to the 
hearts of those persons who enjoy a play more 
than a quiet session with a book. And yet 
to these first, even, our advice is that they 
first read the book, for there are few more 
interesting experiences than to watch the de- 
velopment on the stage of the plot that one 
has thoroughly enjoyed in the book, and note 
the effective scenes chosen by the dramatizer. 
This work is being done by Anita Bridger. 


i his latest novel, Rejected of Men (Har- 


Few recent novels offer better chance for good 
stage situations than this story of the Dutch 
patroons in Revolutionary days. 

In the way of new editions, two of those 
just from the press of Harper & Brothers are 
particularly interesting to women. Célestine 
Eustis’s Cooking in Old Creole Days gives 
many of the famous old recipes which have 
been handed down by tradition and in pen 
and ink, from mother to daughter. There are 
histories that might be told of the famous 
occasions on which these dishes have been 
served and the distinguished guests who have 
praised them—all of which goes to prove that 
they are well worth serving again. 

The other reprint is Our Edible Toadstools 
and Mushrooms, by William Hamilton Gib- 
son, a book which has long been considered a 
standard guide to the mushroom hunter and 
lover. The work contains many colored 
plates of food varieties of mushrooms and 
even more sketches by the author. The di- 
rections for identifying mushrooms are in- 
valuable. 

That Lady Rose’s Daughter, when pro- 
duced as a play during the coming season, 
will be a success almost goes without saying. 
While almost every one likes the book, even 
those few readers who failed to find them- 
selves in sympathy with the principal char- 
acters will yet be keenly interested in the 
stage representation of those same characters. 
So strong a story cannot fail to take and keep 
a grip on the mind of its readers which makes 
the fictitious personages seem real members 
of society. Lady Rose’s Daughter, by the way, 
is at present selling at the rate of one thou- 
sand copies a day. 

A worthy successor to J. J. Bell’s great 
success, Wee Macgreegor, is his new novel 
Ethel (Harper & Brothers). On the reputa- 
tion of the previous book Ethel was sold be- 
fore publication to the extent of 30,000 copies, 
and since its appearance both in England and 
in New York it has been keeping up to its first 
pace. Told entirely in bright, crisp dialect, 
it is a delightful book for summer reading, 
or, indeed, for any time of leisure. 
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eats at a certain high-priced restaurant, and wishes, after the manner 

of husbands, it were possible to duplicate it at his own table, investi- 
gated the matter for herself to discover, if possible, the secret of the highly 
praised and distinctive flavor of the meat. She found that the thick porter- 
house steak was laid between thin slices of beef cut from the round. On 
these garlic was freely rubbed, and the beef sandwich put in the broiler 
over a clear hot fire. As the meat cooked and was frequently turned, the 
juice of the upper slices saturated the middle piece, carrying the garlic 
flavor disguised as a delicious aroma impossible to classify as that of onion. 
When the porterhouse is nearly cooked the layers of beef are taken off and 
the steak quickly browned, sprinkled with chopped parsley, butter, and lemon 
juice, and served at once. The meat covers are useless after this service, as 
they are hard and dry, so the high price of the steak on the restaurant menu 
is, perhaps, not unreasonable. The inquiring housekeeper decided that the 
process could not be a frequent one in her kitchen, but for special occa- 
sions it has been tried with marked success. A strong heat is a necessity, 
and if the gas flame is not used, a little charcoal added to the coal fire is 
useful to produce the clear fire needed. 

A cupful of butter is often a perplexing measure to a housekeeper, and 
it is worth remembering that the standard of the Boston Cooking School 
allows sixteen tablespoonfuls to the cup for butter. When a quarter or half 
cupful is called for, it is much easier and surer to measure by tablespoonfuls 
on this basis. 

Spiced grapes are a good relish for meats, and so easily made that any 
housekeeper can slip in at least one batch in preserving-time. The grapes 
are in the right condition when not quite ripe. They should be washed 
thoroughly and simmered till soft in just enough water to cover them. 
Press through a sieve to remove the stones and skins, and to ten pounds 
of the fruit add five pounds of sugar, two quarts of vinegar, one tablespoonful 
ground cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls ground cloves, with one of allspice. Grate 
in‘a whole nutmeg and return to the fire to boil down to about the consist- 
ency of thick catsup before sealing in jars. 

Travellers in England hail with delight the first taste of the- traditional 
beefsteak pie of that country. It must be admitted, if truth is exacted, that 
the second taste is not always so eagerly welcomed. However, as the dish 
is never twice alike—the contents being varied—the possibility of surprises 
adds piquancy to its service. This English recipe should produce the genu- 
ine article dear to the heart of lovers of Dickens: Cut the coarse end of a 
sirloin steak into dice, cover with cold water, and simmer till the juice is ex- 
tracted, adding water when necessary. Cut the tenderloin crosswise into 
thin slices; rub the slices with the cut side of an onion, and dust with 
paprika; roll the slices and put a layer of them into a small baking-dish 


Avena: whose husband often extols the steak which he occasionally 
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buttered. Pour some of the broth around .the meat, sprinkle with salt, then 
another layer of the beef rolls and the rest of the broth. This is the plain 
pie before the crust is put on, but oysters are usually added to the beef 
or thin slices of boiled bacon may be“spread over the slices of beef before 
they are rolled. The crust should be twice the thickness of that put on fruit 
pies, and is of the usual meat-pie order. Score the top to let the steam 
escape, and bake about thirty minutes. 

A new glass water-pitcher has an inner ice-receptacle. This cylinder 
holds the ice and chills the water without letting the two come in contact. 
It is useful m icing tea and other drinks when the melting of the ice will 
weaken the mixture. 

A delicious hot-weather salad combines pineapple, peeled and quartered 
tomatoes, with a few diced figs and English walnut meats. The juice of 
the pineapple, to which is added a wine-glass of sherry, or a little maraschino 
if preferred, is poured over the fruit after it is prepared, the mixture set 
in a very cold place until needed. It is served on a bed of lettuce hearts 
and garnished with mayonnaise. 

To clean embossed leather, use turpentine, which should be applied with 
a soft cloth. This takes out the stains, but the leather should afterwards be 
rubbed with crude oil to restore its pliability. Very little oil must be 
used; the leather should afterwards be rubbed thoroughly with a perfectly 
clean cloth to prevent the grease from soiling one’s clothing. 

A correspondent asks for a practicable recipe for Nesselrode pudding, adding 
that most of those given are too elaborate for simple kitchens. To this objec- 
tion it must be replied that this ice, if made at all as it should be, is never 
a simple nor a cheap one. It can be easily and successfully made, however, 
and the following recipe is as direct and simple as can be had. The founda- 
tion of the pudding is the large French or Italian chestnuts. Three cupfuls 
of these should be shelled, the brown skin removed, and the nuts simmered 
until soft in boiling water, after which they are drained and pressed through 
a colander. Cut one pound of French candied fruit in small pieces and cover 
with a half-cupful of sherry. Boil two cupfuls of sugar and one of water 
for fifteen minutes; beat into it the yolks of four eggs whipped very light; 
stir over the fire until the mixture slightly thickens, then remove and beat till 
cold. Add the sieved nuts, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one pint of cream. 
Put in a freezer and work until it is half frozen; stir-in the candied fruit and 
sherry, and finish the freezing. Pack away for two hours to ripen. 

Something that should be remembered by housekeepers using rubber 
gloves. is that silver articles must not be handled while the hands are thus 
protected. Some chemical with which the rubber is treated tarnishes silver 
very quickly. 

A specialist in the treatment of ear troubles explains that cotton used to 
protect the ear in sea bathing should first be immersed in hot olive oil. A 
teaspoonful of the oil held over the lamp is sufficient, and the cotton is dipped 
and soaked in it and then squeezed as dry as possible. Only a small piece 
is needed, the specialist pointing out that wads much too large are, as a rule, 
foreed into the ear passage. Persons with chronic or frequently recurring 
ear trouble should take this same precaution for the daily bath. Emphasis 
must be added, however, against the habitual use of cotton in the ear, which 
is a practice that speedily makes the organ sensitive, and must be permanently 
continued, or inflammation follows a single omission. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SUMMER PASTIME. 





THERE WAS A LITTLE MAN WITH AN OLD-FASH- 





2X IONED GUN, 
at AND HIS BULLETS WERE MADE OF LEAD, LEAD, 
“How po you po, Miss Clancy!” LEAD, 
“Aw, GO AWAY! You HAVEN’T SPOKE TO HE WENT AFTER DUCK, BUT FORGOT THE GUN 
ME FER A WEEK, SO YER NEEDN’T COME A-DOIN’ DE WOULD KICK, 
LorD CHESTERFIELD AROUND ME JUST BECAUSE I AND DAMAGED HIS OWN STUPID HEAD, HEAD, 


GOT A APPLE.” HEAD. 








IN JOCUND VEIN 





SHE. “ You’vE GOT ONLY YOURSELF TO BLAME, DICK; YOU CAME ROUND THAT CURVE AT AN 


AWFUL GAIT.” 
HE. “ Gate? 


CRUEL 
His Wire. “ Charles, I do think you ought to 
give me more of your time.” 
Her Huspanp. “Give you more! Why, you 
take so much of my time that I couldn’t be a 
second in a duel!” 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 

Socrates had raised the fatal cup to his lips. 

“ Xantippe,” he remarked, “this is not at all 
the kind of coffee my mother used to make. If 
you think I’m going to put up with it—” 

Suddenly remembering the facts of the case, 
he drained the hemlock and made no further 
complaint. 


HIS SOLITARY SATISFACTION 
“Does Jawley chew gum habitually?” 
“No. Why?” 
“T never see him that his jaw isn’t wagging.” 
“Oh, that’s because he delights in saying to 
himself the things he would say to his wife if 


he dared.” 


IF THERE HAD BEEN A GATE,IT WOULD HAVE BEEN ANOTHER STORY.” 











CHIMMIE. “I pon’r MIND SO MUCH HER NOT 
OFFERIN’ ME A BITE OF THE CANDY I BOUGHT HER, 
BUT I DO THINK SHE MIGHT BE GENEROUS ENOUGH 


TER STAND HERE AN’ LET ME WATCH HER EATIN’ 
1T!” 
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Home-makers and Housekeepers 

O be a first-rate housekeeper requires ability of no mean order. It implies 

a knowledge of food, sanitation, household decoration, and economics. It 

demands the power to control -and direct servants, not to speak of 
managing the members of the household. Housekeeping is, in fact, a business, 
and calls for executive ability and a constructive mind. But home-making is 
more than a business; it is an art, and high art at that. Many a clever woman, 
systematic and strong, who conquers all the problems of housekeeping, who con- 
trols and retains her cook, who never has a fly or a moth within her four walls, 
whose rooms are in perfect taste, whose plenteous table is faultless in all its 
appointments, is an absolute Philistine as regards home-making. She provides 
all the environments of a delightful home, but leaves a blank where the home 
itself ought to be—produces the frame and leaves out the picture. “ Her house 
is a dream—but her home is a nightmare!” was a comment on one household. 

Home is made by considering its essentials, and putting them first. A home 
is a place where the happiness, the freedom, the health, and the comfort of the 
family are provided for. A place that offers bodily comfort and health, but 
neither freedom nor joy, is not a home. To call it so is to take the sacred name 
of home in vain. Rigidly fixed rules, which never take account of the need or 
convenience of members of the household, may be good housekeeping; they are 
bad home-making. Freedom and sympathy have been well called the founda- 
tions of home life. “ Not things, but souls,” is where the stress of the home- 
maker’s activity should be laid. 

This does not mean that unpunctuality should be the rule, or that dust and 
disorder should be tolerated. It makes a child—or a husband—no happier to 
be habitually untidy or late. But just as in building an iron bridge, room 
must be allowed for the expansion and contraction of girder and pillar through 
all sorts of weather, so every part of housekeeping must be elastic when the 
need comes. The perfect home-maker is careful, exact, and regular, yet an 
ordered freedom reigns around her, and refinement and daintiness become the 
chosen portion of her household without their quite knowing how it happens. 








The Age of Wisdom 


“| HAVE seldom felt able to give advice in my life,” said a witty old lady 

the other day, “ because I have continually realized the imperfection of 
my equipment. I was certainly too young, before I married, to advise 
anybody. Then, having married. very young, and my husband being a good 
many years older than I was, I remained immature, and felt it; and so did not 
venture to advise any one. After my husband died, and before my boys grew 
up, I really think, looking back upon it now, that I was thoroughly matured, and 
able, if ever, to counsel others. But I was too busy and perplexed, at the time, 
to assume the réle of adviser. Then, when that period of activity and thought 
passed, and I began to have leisure, and was ready to give counsel to younger 
women, I suddenly became aware that my standpoint was like myself—middle- 
aged—and therefore fatally limited. Now, of course, I am more than middle- 
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aged, and that is worse yet. Wisdom does not dwell in age, nor in youth, but 
in the fulness of the mind’s maturity, and we seldom recognize either when 
we reach that fulness or when we pass it.” 

There was much truth in her assertion. To give wise counsel, a woman must 
not be too far removed from the standpoint of youth, and yet must be thorough- 
ly mature. Such a point of vantage is hard to fix—it seems to each of us, 
often, in looking over our lives, as a vanishing point. When the young come 
to us and we have only middle-aged advice to give, we cannot expect it to be 
taken; yet once past our own youth, with its crude ignorances and opinions, 
how short a space of clear vision succeeds before the rigid views of the elders 
become our inevitable portion? It has been said by psychologists that old-fogy- 
ism begins, in most cases, at twenty-five, fixed lines of opinion being usually 
formed by that time. Even if we extend the limit ten years, it will not help 
us much—unless we learn the ageless wisdom of putting ourselves in the places 
of others, and giving counsel, not authoritatively, but suggestively. If we can 
once accomplish this, and add the further grace of never giving it unasked, we 
will find that the advice will be sought, and regarded, no matter in what year 
we were born. 





The Higher Truthfulness 


O speak the truth is not always so simple a matter as we might wish. If 

it consisted merely in keeping our words close to the obvious facts of life, 
as children suppose, we might attain it more easily and more often than we 
do. But facts themselves become bewilderingly complex as life advances, .and 
it is no light task to set them forth in clear words. In the effort, say, to 
explain a great movement in which we are interested, we often find that the 
most painstaking truthfulness in detail has resulted in an entirely false presen- 
tation of the subject as a whole. Or we may try to describe a dear friend, and 
find ourselves helplessly setting her forth in a most unbecoming light all her 
peculiarities sharply to the fore, and all her virtues merely general. 

The situation is still further complicated by the fact that some truths can- 
not be spoken and others must not be. This statement is in itself a truth 
that certain laboriously accurate persons entirely fail to comprehend. They 
constantly confuse outspokenness and truthfulness, blurting out unkind 
criticisms, for example, and giving an impression of unnecessary harshness, 
when their hearts are in reality full of good-will. Their violent exertion in 
the pursuit of truth makes them captors only of a lie. A more painful fault, 
this, and in the end perhaps as harmful a one as that over-insistence upon 
harmony which makes gentler persons hedge and shift, even when a principle 
is at stake, rather than run the risk of a quarrel. Both of these are sure to 
be betrayed into untruth when they meet the point-blank question which ought 
not to be asked and must not be answered. The first one bluntly tells the 
literal truth in reply, thereby violating confidence and working injury; the 
second nimbly evades and fibs, losing still further the power of seeing straight. 

No one, perhaps, in this world of darkness can fairly hope to master this 
situation, and to arrive always at entire truthfulness in word and deed. But 
we can all endeavor to keep our eyes single, that our whole body of conduct 
may be full of light. We shall perceive, then, that untruthfulness consists 
in the wish to deceive, and truthfulness in the wish to be faithful to each 
duty as it arises, fair speech being recognized as a duty. 
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HE patterns given on the accompanying 
supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated. 
As many persons prefer to pay the cost of 
the pattern rather than to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these pat- 





GIRL’S AUTUMN SCHOOL FROCK.—NO, 43. 
Size, 14 years. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 








CHAFING-DISH APRON.—NO, ©, 


Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


terns are for sale at the same prices as are 
the cut paper patterns, except that in the 
case of the supplement patterns, which are 
given only in the one size which seems best 
suited to the design, double price must be 
paid when a different size is to be drafted. 


Girl’s Autumn School Frock 
SIMPLE frock for autumn school-days 
for a girl of fourteen years is given on 
the new pattern sheet issued with this number 
of the Bazar. The parts of the pattern are 
shown in miniature in Diagram Group I. on 
the pattern sheet. 

The waist and skirt each have a lining and 
an outer part. The box-pleat at the front is 
a piece separate from the body of the waist. 
The frock is perfectly simple to make and 
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YOUNG WOMAN’S: NORFOLK COAT SHOWN IN THREE WAYS OF WEARING.—NO. 41. 


Size, 34 inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents. 


the pattern equally simple to trace from the 
supplement, except in the case of two deep 
flounces for the outer skirt. These are both 
too large to be placed in the usual way, 
spread out to the full size on the sheet, so 
the corners and a large part of one flounce 
are turned over. The way to trace these pat- 
terns is to fix in mind the design or shape 
of the part to be cut by studying its outlines 
in the little diagram, and then to follow the 
line of the part as far as it can be traced. 
When it breaks off suddenly a dotted line 
will be found which indicates that the pat- 
tern is folded over here. Lay a sheet of 
tissue-paper over the pattern sheet and trace 
to the dotted line. Then fold the paper back 
along the dotted line and trace the turned- 
over portion. The frock will require 7 yards 
of material 45 inches wide. 


Young Woman’s Norfolk Coat 

HREE different ways of using a coat 

make it almost as good and serviceable 
as three coats, and for that reason the Nor- 
folk coat given on the pattern sheet is a 
particularly useful garment. It:may be worn 
in the three ways illustrated here—belted in, 
half belted, and loose. The pattern is for a 
woman of thirty-four inches bust measure. 
To cut it, 2%4 yards of cloth 50 inches wide 
will be required. 


See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Simple Shirt-waist 
ELL suited to a stout figure is the de- 
sign for a shirt-waist shown here and 
given on the supplement in size for a wo- 
man of forty-two inches bust measure. The 
plain box-pleat and tucks give a long effect 
to the waist, and are, therefore, becoming. 





SIMPLE 


SHIRT-WAIST.—NO. 44. 
Size, 42 inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents. ‘ 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





























BOY’S PLEATED BLOUSE SUIT.—NO. 46. 


Size, 4 years. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A design of flowers, leaves, or a conventional 
pattern in cross-stitch work may be embroid- 
ered on this box-pleat if more elaboration is 
desired. The pattern is given for the right 
side of the waist, and a dotted line shows 
where it should be turned back to cut out 
the left side. Four yards of yard-wide ma- 
terial will be ample to cut the waist. 


Chafing-dish Apron 

HILE a regular large cooking-apron is 
entirely unnecessary for the woman 
who is concocting a chafing-dish supper, some 
little protection for the gown is a good thing. 
To serve that purpose the pretty little apron 
illustrated here has been designed. It is 
dainty enough to wear with any gown, and 
may be made still more elaborate by trim- 
ming with lace and having a ribbon belt 

instead of one of lawn like the apron. 
The apron may be cut out of 154 yards of 

lawn a yard wide. 
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Boy’s Pleated Blouse Suit 

HIS very picturesque little blouse suit 

for a boy of four years is a design which 
may be used equally well for linen or serge. 
The embroidered bands may be of duck or 
of woollen material, or the trimming may be 
of a broad plain or patterned braid. It is 
intended that a little lawn blouse be worn 
under it, and for this the pattern is given 
as well as for the outer blouse and knicker- 
bockers. A lining pattern for this under- 
blouse is given also, to be used in cases where 
the underblouse is made of serge or other 
woollen stuff. Three yards of broadcloth will 
be needed to cut the suit, and 2 yards of 
lawn for the blouse, or 5 yards of flannel in- 
stead of the cloth. 


Little Girl’s Party Dress 

OUR yards of nainsook or fine lawn will 
cut the dainty little dress illustrated 
here for a girl of five years. Lace and em- 
broidery for trimming must be calculated by 
the maker according to width, and also as 
to the number of rows of insertion to be used. 
The guimpe is made of shaped pieces of 
tucking, each being cut with the tucks in a 
straight line across the pattern. The forms 

are joined by insertions of lace. 





LITTLE GIRL’S PARTY DRESS.—NO. 48. 


Size, 5 years Price, 35 cents 


See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 




















Nots.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department. see 
Owing to the gre*t increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


DAINTY LINGERIE PATTERNS 
Av dainty set of patterns for under- 


clothing+is shown here, and issued in 
the usual sizes, including size 42 
inches bust measure. The three nightgown 
patterns show different styles of make as well 
as different ‘styles of trimming. All are 
pretty and effective, and those with collars 
will prove most becoming to many epersons, 
while the one cut square at the neck and fin- 
ished with a straight band of heavy lace or 
embroidery will be found the most practical 
for wear and the simplest to make. The 
latter, No. 436, has a plain gathered back like 
the front. If preferred, this fulness in front 
and back may be laid in tucks instead of 
shirrings. A band of lace goes from the neck 
trimming down the shoulder line, giving the 
fashionable new effect of the long shoulder. 
To this band of lace the material of the gown 
is slightly gathered across the front of the 
shoulder, and at its end, which is turned 
away to form a point, the sleeve is gathered. 
The Shirred Nightgown, No. 437, has a 
little yoke at the back, to which the full back 
is shirred. The shirring appears again at 
the top of the sleeves and in the front, where 
the effect of a vest is made by the broad collar. 
Yoke Nightgown, No. 438, has the same 
yoke effect at the front and back. This may 
be plain or it may be of diagonal lines of lace 
and embroidery or nainsook. The yoke in 
front is slightly gathered in, where the ends 
of the collar meet, to give roundness over the 
bust. The sleeves are given in the plain 
shape in the pattern, and may be trimmed as 
shown in the illustration, or only with a lace 
ruffie around the hand. The sleeve and the 
ruffle are gathered to opposite sides of a band 
of embroidery beading. 
Two chemise patterns are included, and a 
second style of trimming for No. 439 is 


. garment at the centre of the front. 


shown at the lower part of the illustration. 
The pattern is complete with only a narrow 
edge of lace’if preferred, but any amount of 
lace and embroidery may be used as decora- 
tion, basting it to the nainsook or batiste, 
and cutting the material away underneath. 
The upper design for this garment shows a 
very dainty arrangement of lace and tiny 
hand-tucking. This should, correctly, be made 
separately, either by machine or by hand, and 
fitted to the cut-out garment, which should 
then be cut away underneath. This entails 
a slight waste of material, but is the most 
satisfactory way for an inexperienced sewer 
to go about the work. 

The second treatment of the pattern is 
simpler, being only a trimming of horizontal 
bands of lace insertion. In both instances 
it is intended that the lower edge of the gar- 
ment be trimmed with a full ruffle of lace, 
and be thus made to serve the purpose of a 
short petticoat. 

A group of little tucks gives fulness to the 
The 
same group of tucks occurs in pattern No. 
441, which has for trimming a bolero of lace 
and bands of lawn. 

The two illustrations of drawers are of the 
same pattern with different styles of trim- 
ming. They are fitted at the top by means 
of darts, and when‘properly adjusted to fit 
should be finished with a tiny bias. facing 
of the same material, and a button and but- 
ton-hole, or with a facing wide enough to 
admit a narrow tape or wash ribbon. 

The ruffled skirt’ pattern is designed for a 
long petticoat of lawn or silk. It has a ruffle 
of graduated depth*which is perforated for 
round length. So also is the main skirt, 
which should be finished with a narrow ruffle. 


The price of any one of these patterns is 
25 cents. 
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PATTERNS. 








439. Square-neck Chemise. 440. Fitted 
Price, 25 cents each. 





DAINTY LINGERIE 
437. Shirred Nightgown. 438. Yoke Nightgown. 
442. Ruffled Skirt. Sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 









436. Square-neck Nightgown. 
Umbrella Drawers. 441. Bolero Chemise. 
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Outdoor Complexions 


are kept entircly free from that harsh, burned 
look by the use of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap | 


Peculiarly soothing to skin irritated by sun and wind. Keeps 
it perfectly smooth, no mattcr how often used. [Essentially a 
face soap, scientifically adapted to the delicate texture of the skin. ij 














Your dealer hasit. 25 cents a cake. 






S ial fi Onur booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 
peci ouer cents t» pay }ostage; or for 10 cents the same and samples of Wood- 
bury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. H, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


MapaMeE.—In acknowledgment of the invita- 
tion to the tea given by the hostess for two wo- 
men friends send, as you are unable to attend 
the entertainment, three of your own cards, and 
three of your husband’s cards if he is included 
in the invitation. This is enough, although, to 
be absolutely correct, if the ladies are all mar- 
ried, you should send an extra card of your hus- 
band’s for each of the husbands. Call on the 
hostess after the tea, as you cannot go to it. 


A. B. B.—At a stag dinner given by a married 
man in his own home it is better for the wife 
to receive the guests in the parlor with her hus- 
band when they arrive. When dinner is an- 
nounced she may retire, although often the host- 
ess is present at the dinner, excusing herself 
when coffee is served, and disappearing, not ‘to 
be seen again during the evening. It depends, 
however, on the nature of the dinner and her 
husband’s wishes whether the wife is at the table. 
At a purely business dinner it might not be ad- 
visable, but it is always good form for the wife 
to receive her husband’s guests, whether she is 
with them at the table or not. 


CALIFORNIA.— Always word a regret or an ac- 
ceptance in the exact form of the invitation. If 
the invitation is formally worded in the third 
person, write the answer in the third person; 
if an informal note is sent, send an informal an- 
swer in the first person. If you will tell me the 
form of the invitation, I can give you the form 
of answer, but I do not think it will be neces- 
sary. A formal answer is usually worded: 


Mrs. Charles Loring 
regrets that she is unable to accept 
(or accepts with pleasure) 
Miss White’s 
kind invitation for dinner on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember the fifth, 
at eight o’clock. 


This is in answer to a formal invitation. A 
note would be answered briefly in the form: 


My pear Miss Whuite,—It gives me great 
pleasure to accept (or I regret so much that I 
am unable to accept) your kind invitation for 
dinner, ete. 


When you send a card as a regret write noth- 
ing on it; it speaks for itself. An invitation to 
a club is answered in the form of the invitation, 
like any other invitation. At a dinner party a 
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low-neck, long-train dress is en régle for a wo- 
man. Remove your gloves when you sit down 
at the table. After dinner, at a ceremonious 
affair, put on your gloves again; at an informal 
dinner it is not obligatory. The guests are ex- 
petted to arrive at a dinner party at exactly 
the hour named in the invitation. At a lunch- 
eon a lady wears a pretty light street dress or 
reception dress, a hat, always, and gloves. The 
guests arrive at a luncheon at the hour given 
in the invitation. At an evening reception the 
women wear full dress; at an afternoon recep- 
tion they wear street attire——a tailor skirt and 
silk waist with a pretty hat would be correct 
for an afternoon reception. Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Manners and Social Usages, published by Har- 
per & Brothers for $1 25, will meet your re- 
quirements, I think. 


Daxota.—A musical contest is great fun; 
here is the idea in detail. Get some one to play 
or sing selections from different pieces of music, 
gay and serious, classical and popular. Each 
guest has a little pad and must note down what 
he or she guesses the selection to be from. After 
the music is over pass about pictures of -well- 
known composers and musicians, and make each 
one guess and note whom these represent. Af- 
terwards have prepared a list of questions about 
the authors of certain songs, the dates of the 
different composers’ births and deaths, ete. With 
musical people such an entertainment is a very 
enjoyable one. Another delightful kind of a 
musical, or semimusical, entertainment is to have 
a person who recites well recite a poem to low 
and appropriate music; the combination, if well 
done, is most attractive. I have not heard of 
any particularly new ideas for fall receptions, 
The usual kind of entertainment is the best, but 
it is always a good plan to have some variety 
such as music during the entertainment at in- 
tervals, or some one who recites or sings. It 
makes the entertainment more enjoyable. 

If Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. give a reception to- 
gether they must send the cards, with both names 
engraved, to every one whom they invite; it 
makes no difference if one of the hostesses is 
indebted to a guest and the other is not, if they 
give the entertainment together the invitations 
should be sent in the same form to every one. 
If I can help you any more write to me again. 
I do not quite understand whether you wanted 
suggestions for purely musical entertainments 
or those of another kind. If I have made a mis- 
take in this answer I shall be delighted to try 
to correct it in another. 
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Merit and its due, publicity, means success—but publicity without merit means disaster 
and failure, for the public cannot be fooled successfully. The 


Qstermoor = Mattress *15. 


is a proven success, due to public knowledge of genuine merit. It is better than hair in every 
possible way—softer, cleaner, purer, and far more elastic ; dust-proof, vermin-proof, germ-proof, 
and so water-proof it will float. These merits are enduring; it never requires remaking, and 
is practically un-wear-out-able. 

Not stuffed like hair, but built of eight airy, interlacing sheets of billowy, downy, everlasting 
softness, hand-laid and daintily enclosed in tick by hand sewing. 

These sheets are called ‘‘Felt,’’ and the name ‘‘Felt’’ is trade-marked and copyrighted 
by Ostermoor & Co. ; an ‘‘Ostermoor’’ Mattress, therefore, is the on/y ‘‘Felt’’ Mattress. 

If it isn’t an ‘‘Ostermoor’’ it’s an imitation. Our name and trade-mark label must appear 
on the end of every genuine ‘‘felt’’ mattress, Be careful! Don’t be fooled! 

Send for our 96-page illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of Time.’’ It's yours for a postal, 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 





2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., - - You can have an Ostermoor Mattress, sleep on it thirty 
3 feet wide nights, and if it is not better than any other Mattress 


4 feet wide you have ever used—if it is not all you even HOPED . 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 4 5 Ibs. 


All 6 feet 3 inches long for—return it at our expense and your money will be im- 


In two parts extra Special sizes, epoctas prices- i ion. Wh more c 
Rupoces changes peepesd to ony pt mediately refunded without question at mo an 
we do to convince you? 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
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M. F. E.—I think your ideas for the entertain- 
ment and celebration of the thirty-fifth wedding 
anniversary excellent. Have an evening reception, 
lighting the grounds with Japanese larterns, 
hanging lamps, and fairy lamps. Have benches 
and chairs put under the trees, and have the sup- 
per by all means served out-of-doors. Serve 
chilled bouillon, salmon cold with mayonnaise 
and sandwiches; salad and jellied chicken; ices 
and strawberries and cake; coffee in demi-tasses, 
and lemonade or punch. Have music, and let 
the musicians play on the veranda, screened from 
sight, so that the guests may be out-of-doors and 
near the music, and not be obliged to stay in a 
hot gas-lit room to listen. In July the outdoor 
reception will be more enjoyable than anything 
else. You can make it so pretty, too, with out- 
door decorations, and if you have, especially for 
the young people, dancing as a feature, and one 
room reserved for the dancers, it will add to the 
attraction of the entertainment. If you want 
any other suggestions that you think I can give 
write to me again. 


Maria B.—I heard of a most charming lunch- 
eon lately, given in honor of a couple who were 
to be married a few weeks afterwards. I think 
that the plan of decorations, the menu, and de- 
tails soul be just what you want, and it will 
be suitable for a breakfast at which men will be 
present. The table was a dream! Of course the 
prevailing color was “ true-love rose,” and pink 
roses were used in profusion. On the table was 
a centrepiece of roses; vases of roses were at 
the corners and single roses were scattered about 
the table. There was a true-love knot of greens 
at either end, with the small dishes of rose bon- 
bons inside of the loops. Over the table was sus- 
pended a fern ball such as may be bought of 
any florist, and from this fell long pink stream- 
ers to the places, where they were gathered into 
a love knot and held, at the women’s places, 
bonbonniéres of rose satin with the initials of 
the engaged couple done in gold paint, with the 
date. The men had for souvenirs little pocket 
pads with the initials painted on the satin cov- 
ers, The menu was charming. The first course 
was orange baskets made by scooping out the 
orange and cutting carefully a basket and handle 
from the skin. These were filled with ripe 
cherries and maraschino cherries mixed,. sweet- 
ened and flavored. Clam bouillon with whipped 
cream followed in cups. Next came lobster chops 
served on a platter with garnishings of bunches 
of parsley with wee rosebuds. Eggs cocotte came 
afterwards, and then birds with asparagus tips. 
The salad was of lettuce dressed and sprinkled 
with quantities of little red hearts cut out of 
Spanish peppers. The dessert was ices in the 
shape of turtle-doves, and there was a course 
afterwards of Camembert cheese and heated bis- 
cuits before the bonbons and fruit. Coffee was 
served in the parlor to the women and in the 
dining-room to the men. There were, accompany- 
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ing the courses, tartines of brown bread cut out 
with a heart-shaped cutter, hot rolls, and cakes 
cut heart-shaped, with pink frosting. You can 
simplify the plan of decorations and the menu 
as*much as you wish, but I give you the idea, 
as I think that it may be suggestive. The table 
was perfectly charming, and every one thought 
the menu delicious. 


Gir_s.—* From thirteen to seventeen ” is rather 
a difficult age to entertain, but as the party 
will consist of only girls it is a little easier 
to solve the problem. I advise a contest game. 
If you read the back numbers of the entertain- 
ment department of the Bazar I think that 
you will find a good many ideas that will be 
helpful. Those that I have seen most success- 
fully carried out are A Trip Around the World 
party, of which I know you have read, a Left- 
handed party, and a Character party. But here 
are some new suggestions which will be suit- 
able for out-of-doors. Start with a Contest 
Hunt. Hide all over the lawn, in the hedges, 
in the bushes, and everywhere possible, little 
bits of paper each with a question written on it. 
The questions may relate to one particular topic, 
as a Flower Hunt, for instance. Have different 
leaves wrapped up in the bits of paper, and de- 
mand their names; have different bits of bark 
and wood; have real flowers or drawings of 
flowers; have flower quotations with a demand 
for the author, and quotations about flowers mis- 
quoted that shall be corrected. Ask for the 
author of books, such as Red as a Rose is She, 
A Rose in Bloom, Lady Rose’s Daughter, and 
other books with flower names. After the Hunt, 
another attractive diversion would be a gypsy 
tent with a gypsy to tell fortunes. Get some 
one clever at palmistry to do this for you, and 
let the girls one by one go into the tent and 
have their future revealed to them. Have the 
supper served out-of-doors at little tables. A 
pretty idea would be to serve the ice-cream in 
small flower-pots with a bunch of posies sticking 
in the cream in each pot. Call the party a flow- 
er party and carry out the idea in everything. 


Mortuer.—The prettiest birth announcements 
are the tiny engraved cards with the baby’s 
name, which should be sent to every one in en- 
velopes to fit them exactly, or enclosed with the 
mother’s card and sent as soon as the mother is 
able to receive visitors. The card for a_ boy 
should be long—about two inches by one inch; 
for a girl, more nearly square—one and a half 
inches by one and a quarter. Both shou'd be 
prettily engraved with the baby’s name, the ad- 
dress, and the date of birth. If the card is 
enclosed with the mother’s it should be fastened 
to it with baby-ribbon tied in a little bow; the 
ribbon should pass through holes made in the 
upper left corner of both cards. If the baby’s 
card is sent alone it mav be sent as soon as the 
cards can be engraved after the name is settled. 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. 


New Fall Suits 


$10 to $40 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready Made 

126 Original Paris and New York Styles. 

400 Fashionable Foreign and Domestic materials. 

Make your selection from our New Fall Catalogue 
and samples (sent FREE), and we will fill your order 
in one week. If we do not give satisfaction, we will 
refund your money. 

There are great changes in styles and fabrics this 
season. The lady who would be fashionably gowned 
will certainly need a new suit or cloak. 

We illustrate here STYLE 504 from our Catalogue. The strik- 
ing innovation of the coming season is the long coat costume. It has 
taken Paris and New York by storm, and has precedence over every 
other Fall style. Its chief beauty lies in the realization that it is 
something delightfully new and a welcome departure from styles of 
the past. At a glance, the gown here illustrated speaks for itself. 
Its lines are long and graceful, and although the costume is extremely 
dressy, it still maintains a dignity which stamps it at once as an origi 
nal and exclusive model. More than this, it is a rare rood service gown, 
and the woman selecting it has something undeniably handsome. ; 

lhe costume consists of a long blouse coat and a nine-gored skirt, 
with flounces at every second gore, which add to the amplitude at the 
bottom, so much desired by fashionable women. The blouse can be 
worn open if desired, showing handsomely trimmed revers. In tailor- 
ine, cut, and finish throughout, this costume is faultless. We can 
make this garment from any of our 400 materials at prices ranging 
from $20 to $36, according to the quality of the cloth selected. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes 125 other styles. 
Suits, $10 to $40. Skirts, $4 to $20. 
Brides’ Traveling Suits, $10 to $30. 

Jackets, $10 to $30. 


We pay Express Charges to any part of the United States. 


Our improved measurement diagram in- 
sures perfect fitting garments. Fifteen years’ 
experience has resulted in our present faultless system. 

If you wish something decidedly new and exclusive—entirely different from ready-made 
suits (which are seen everywhere) we can be of service to you. We employ only skilled cutters 
and tailors, and our garments are fashionably cut and made. There is character to every gar- 
ment—an air that distinguishes the wearer at once. 

Your letters will be answered by young women of taste and experience in matters of dress, who will, 
if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. When you send us an order, they will look after it 
while it isin the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and attention that it would 
have if it were made under your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 

The catalogue and a larve assortment of the newest samples will be sent FREE on request. Ask for 
NEW FALL CATALOGUE No. 42. Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about 
the colors you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Daisy.—Yes, there are several new ideas that 
I can advise for fairs. Here are two that I have 
seen carried out most successfully several times: 
The booths represent the different countries, and 
at each booth articles are sold peculiar to the 
country it represents. The girls that attend dress 
in the costume of the country. At the United 
States booth sell soda-water, pop-corn, Indian 
articles and Mexican articles, candies, and fine 
American glassware. The attendants may dress 
in Indian costume, and there may be, in connec- 
tion, a fortune-telling tent with a gypsy or 
Indian. For Great Britain the booth may be an 
old curiosity-shop with books, prints, frames and 
pictures, also Irish linen and Scotch articles. 
The girls may dress in peasant dress. At the 
French booth have daintily dressed. young wo- 
men, all frow-frous and chiffons; sell hats and 
neckwear and fancy articles. At the German 
booth sell toys.. At the Italian, plaster casts 
and artistic pictures. Another plan for the fair 
would be less trouble to get up, and would be 
sure to take. This is a workaday sale or house- 
hold sale where the different days of the week 
are represented by the tables, and the attendants 
dress appropriately. The Monday girls look like 
pretty washerwomen with their sleeves rolled 
up and gingham aprons; they sell wash-bags and 
baskets and laundry articles of every descrip- 
tion. The Tuesday girls, dressed as housemaids, 
sell ironing-goods; the Wednesday girls, -in 
gingham dresses, dusters and brooms and 
brushes; and the Thursday girls sell fancy arti- 
cles. The Friday girls sell flowers. The Satur- 
day table has the cake and candy, preserves, etc. 
This is an easy idea to carry out. If neither of 
my suggestions strikes you as practical, write to 
me again and I will give you some others. 


MrriaM.—I think that the usual order of a 
bridal procession is the best, although there are 
innovations that are pretty. It is a new idea, 
for instance, to have the ushers walk in from the 
side aisles and walk down the middle aisle until 
they meet the bridesmaids and bride, then form 
on either side and let the bride and her at- 
tendants pass between. Or the bridesmaids ‘aay 
do this and stand on either side of the aisle 
while the bride walks between. It is, also, a 
charming idea to have the bridesmaids carry 
garlands and when they form on either side of 
the aisle hold them. The ushers and bridesmaids 
may walk in from the sides, and only the bride, 
her maid of honor, and her escort walk up the 
middle aisle. It is charming, too, to have a full 
choral wedding. Then the choir boys walk down 
the middle or side aisle before the bridal pro- 
cession, or they walk down or up the side aisles 
while the bridal party walk up the middle 
aisle. They. of course, sing while they march. 
But the ordinary way is the procession general- 
ly seen, where the best man and groom enter the 
church after the minister, the ushers walk in 
two by two, the bridesmaids two by two, then the 
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maid of honor, and last the bride with her escort. 
Serve, for refreshments at the wedding recep- 
tion, salad and sandwiches and croquettes or 
patties of creamed chicken or lobster; ices and 
cake; with coffee last, and lemonade or punch. 
The prettiest gifts for the bride to give her 
bridesmaids are personal articles—fans, pins, 
bracelets, sash buckles, or anything that they 
can wear or carry. The groom presents the 
bridesmaids with their bouquets, and usually 
gives the best man and ushers scarf-pins in mem- 
ory of the occasion. 


INQUIRER.—I advise wording the invitations 
formally for so many guests. Write in the fol- 
lowing form: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chase 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ’s company 
on Friday evening, September the tenth 
at eight o’clock 








to meet 
Mr. 
You should certainly stand to receive the 


guests, with the person in whose honor the en- 
tertainment is given. Stand with him at the 
entrance where the guests come in. After you 
have shaken hands with each arriving guest in- 
troduce him at once to the guest of honor. When 
all the guests have come in you need not stand 
formally, but move about the rooms. By all 
means serve the supper at small tables on the 
veranda. Decorate the house and veranda with 
vines and greens, with all the flowers in season, 
but do not use too great a variety. Use plenty 
of green, and only one or two kinds of flowers. 
Decorate the veranda, too, with Japanese lan- 
terns and soft lights. Have some of your friends 
assist in dispensing hospitalities if you like. One 
lady could officiate at the punch-table in the 
little room, and there could be a long table 
spread in the dining-room. This should be pret- 
tily decorated, and two of your women friends 
could sit there, one at either end, and pour the 
coffee and whatever other drinks you have. Let 
the plates of salad, sandwiches, cake, etc., be 
on this long table, that the gentlemen may help 
themselves from this and wait on the ladies; it 
will be informal and will not require much ser- 
vice. Serve salad and sandwiches, iced tea and 
punch; ices and cake; coffee, last, with bonbons. 
This will be quite enough. It is not necessary 
to give souvenirs, although, if you choose, you 
can give them. 


Jane.—Send a wedding-present, always, ad- 
dressed to the bride elect, even if you are only 
acquainted with the groom. Send it at any time 
within two weeks before the wedding; it should 
go to the bride’s home. Enclose with it one of 
your own and one of your husband’s cards, or 
a card reading Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith. 
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PHIPPS & ATCHISON 


= H.M.: 


NOW READY: Late Summer and Early Autumn Hats, 
in white, light écra, light pearl, and all the staple colors. 


Those shown above are of finest fur felt, trimmed with 
silk or belvet ribbon bands. 


q Crispness of style that comes with first breath of Autumn. 
G Outing hats for most delightful days of year, 
OF TAILORED HATS q Reputation of American tailored hats, at home and abroad, due 
What the Hallmark means to English directly to the Phipps & Atchison hats. 


silver, this means to tailored hats. 





@ The trade-mark in a woman’s hat speaks for the style as much as in a 
man’s hat. 


@ Used exclusively by smartest American women of fashion—favored with distinguished patronage 
of nobility of England and Germany. 


@ As readily obtainable and prices as low as inferior and incorrectly shaped hats—from $5 to $35. 


@ For street, golfing, walking, traveling, general outing wear, Phipps & Atchison hats fashion’s 
standard at home of tailored hats—New York. 


@ Sold only at the highest-class retailers in all parts of America and Canada. 


No matter where you are, write for name of nearest authorized agent, to 
PHIPPS & ATCHISON, H.M. 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
Lonpon: Scotts’, Lrp., PiccaDiLLy anD Bono St, I41—147 FirrH Ave., New York 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


J. R. M.—You would gain an appearance of 
width in the hall by cutting arches in the library, 
parlor, dining-room, and den doors. By add- 
ing grills you would gain airiness, and by using 
soft draperies that hang in straight folds at 
each end of the grill the outlines of the doors 
would be softened. White or deep cream wood- 
work with maple grills would give you hand- 
some results in the hall and parlor. Use deep 
Colonial yellow in the library, with either ma- 
hogany or browned oak furniture. Sage - green 
walls here would be rich and artistic. Do not 
paint the chestnut in the dining-room. Have 
it refinished and oiled. A very thin green tone 
might be added to the oil, if need be, but it 
should be so little as to be scarcely perceived. 
The tone of chestnut, in fact, is so rich that to 
stain it thickly were “to paint the lily.” You 
should have the golden-oak furniture refinished 
to correspond. It can be stained without diffi- 
culty. At the windows use old-yellow sash cur- 
tains, lightest tan shades, and curtains of point 
d’esprit to reach to the sills only. Have the 
walls in rich golden tan. The den would look 
well treated in browns. You have the brown 
carpet rug for it, you say. Select a lighter 
brown paper for the walls, and have the wood- 
work in fumed oak, oiled, or in oiled pine. Olive 
walls would be handsome in combination with 
some browns; and there are shades of dull red 
also which would be harmonious. Have the wal- 
nut furniture refinished and covered with wool 
tapestry or brocatelle having écru ground and 
impressionistic blue and rose and green pattern. 
(See article on“ New Window Draperies ” in the 
August Bazar, which will give you suggestions 
for such colorings.) The papers most suitable 
for Colonial interiors are damask, moiré, plain 
cartridge, or damask or moiré stripes and fig- 


ures. Rose, dull yellow, sage, olive, and moss 
greens, the gamut of browns, and dull blues 


or reds are all suitable tones for Colonial homes, 
and solid or two-toned effects, as a rule, are 
best for the lower floor. Quaint floral over- 
striped designs are characteristic treatments. 


H. T. B.—-Yes, the paint used on marble is 
the same as that used on woodwork, but I can- 
not recommend the painting of a parlor mantel- 
piece if the room is fairly well furnished, as it 
_would seem from your description to be. It 
would be far better to have the marble repol- 
ished and kept immaculate. A white marble 
mantel-piece in an old-rose room can searcely 
be really ugly, though your eye may be tired 


of looking at it. In the course of time you 
would be sure to become far more dissatisfied 
with the imitation of “nothing in particular,” 
in which the use of paint would result. If, how- 
ever, you are resolved to experiment with the 
offending marble give it two or three coats of 
cream paint mixed with oil, to which a small 
quantity of burnt umber has been added. This, 
if mixed in right proportion, will produce a 
satisfactory ivory tint. Finish with a thin mix- 
ture of the same blended tint and turpentine. 


Mrs. J. T.—The colors of the rugs you must 
retain are excellent ones on which to build. In 
fact, all those you describe would seem likely 
to assist in bringing about a harmony with the 


new wall treatment. The parlor calls quite 
distinctly for a light olive or sage green (de- 


pendent upon the greens you now have and must 
retain) in solid color, though damask or moiré 
effects might be used to the picture moulding, 
which will reflect a certain varied light. If your 
oil paintings are gilt-framed they could have no 
better setting than green. Do not get a hard 
green, with blue or stone tones in it, however. 
Surmount the solid-tone paper with a border 
of from twelve to eighteen inches in depth, ac- 
cording to the height of the ceiling, in pale warm 
tan on which a deep red terra-cotta is traced 
in simple design. The library, opening out of 
this, would be best in reddish russet, but select 
this with a thought in mind of the tan velour 
at the arch, so that the two harmonize; or dis- 
card these porti@res and use light red - brown 
velour in their place. The hall should be treat- 
ed in tan similar to that in the border in the 
parlor, and the dining-room either in a redder. 
brighter shade than the library, say, a dull flame 
color, or in dull bluish green. If the latter seems 
more desirable to you, in view of your furnish- 
ings, of which I have no description, select very 
carefully, so that you get a soft shade. You can 
mellow the tone, also, by using Madras curtains, 
with tan ground, at the windows. Throughout 
the entire suite use lightest tan shades. For 
chamber No. 1 a rose, apple green, and tan com- 
bination, in either Colonial, chintz, or Pompa- 
dour pattern, would be dainty, as also would be 
a blending of yellow and cream and a very lit- 
tle blue for chamber No. 2. Banish all pure 
white and use cream or palest ivory in its place. 
Do not add plush covers or satin draperies, nor 
seek to cover your marble table too much. If 
scratched have the surface repolished, and use 
over it only a centrepiece of heavy lace. 
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No Greens. — Assuredly your rooms, facing 
south and with east and west lights also, should 
not be done in yellow or pink, though you love 
these colors and hate greens and browns. These 
happen to be among the most permanently sat- 
isfactory of colors, standing in the relation to 
the ceiling in an interior that the earth and 
herbage do in the outer world. They furnish a 
rest and counteraction to the glaringly bright 
sky. However, there are modifications of pink 
and yellow which, if carefully selected, will not 
be objectionable in the bright rooms your dia- 
gram shows. To begin at the beginning—the en- 
trance hall—the woodwork being in chestnut 
will combine handsomely with dull dark Colo- 
nial yellow, a kind of tan in reality, but mel- 
lower.than even golden tan. A moiré, damask, 
or satin stripe in plain color will catch and give 
out lights that will add an appearance of bright- 
ness. The very palest shade of Colonial yellow 
should be chosen for the ceiling. The woodwork 
of living and dining rooms will supply a cor- 
responding yellow, as much as you should have 
there. Use on the parlor walls a plain or two- 
toned old-rose paper, with Colonial ceiling, and 
in the southwest dining-room have a paper com- 
bining old-rose, Colonial yellow, with a very lit- 
tle bit of old-blue in it. Two of these tones 
might be combined in a delicate pattern on a 
satin-striped ground of Colonial yellow or old- 
rose. You may indulge your love of yellow in 
the upper north bedroom. Use a yellow paper 
with damask design or traced lightly with white. 
The second bedroom (having bay-window) should 
be in a blending of yellowish tans, old-rose, and 
the merest lines of blue and green tracery; and 
the third chamber would be charming in rose, 
tans, and ivory. Use golden-tan draperies in 
all first-floor archways. In so dainty a house 
you will use rugs, of course. Select each with 
an eye to the predominating shade which must 
correspond with the wall tones. For example, 
a rug for an old Colonial-yellow hall should 
have yellow predominating. Study the colors 
combined in each rug selected in this way, and 
you will find ‘in them the key to the proper se- 
lection of your future ornament. Old - yellows 
in rugs are usually seen in combination with 
dull old-blues and rose, deep wood shades, a 
line of black, or an almost black blue, and -even 
a small crimson figure. Any of these colors may 
be repeated in an ornament in the room, as, for 
example, an ebony cabinet, a majolica jardiniére, 
a brass screen at the fireplace, or an ivoried 
cast. Sometimes a handsome book may play an 
effective part in the color scheme of a room, but 
solid bright-colored cushions, such as crimsons, 
vellows, searlet, or vivid green, never fail to dis- 
figure their environments. Do not attempt lace 
curtains. A good quality of net or point d’esprit 
will give you far more satisfaction. Use good 
holland shades throughout, and choose these in 
light tan. Again, do not buy plush-covered fur- 
niture, nor any having an abundance of orna- 
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ment about the framework. Let it be solid, 
well made, and covered in good material, even if 
you must buy it piece by piece. Waxed or oil- 
finished furniture, which our manufacturers are 
becoming educated up to, will be best. 


J. S. B.—Your letter fails to give address to 
which reply may be sent. If you will always 
send a self-addressed and stamped envelope you 
will avoid delay in future. As all the rooms 
have southern exposure, have hard oil - finished 
woodwork, and are to be furnished in old ma- 
hogany, you have the entire list of colors to 
choose from except yellow, which would be too 
bright. For the hall a deep yellowish terra- 
cotta would be desirable, or, as alternative, an 
olive green in medium depth. Perhaps a choice 
of two clearly defined schemes will be best. Here 
they are: (1) Hall in olive green; the adjoin- 
ing room in light, dull crimson, with occasional 
figure in which olive and a golden buff mingle; 
the dining-room in old buff, or a scheme of Dutch 
browns rising to old buff; middle room in dull 
old- blue, with border above or frieze in buff, 
dull crimson, blue, and olive. Scheme 2. Re- 
ception-hall in terra-cotta, as before suggested ; 
connecting room deep sage or leaf green; centre 
room in crimson; dining-room green, yellower 
than that just suggested, with some tan added 
(perhaps an upper third), and notes of very 
dull crimson, mingling in border. The same ex- 
posure in the upper rooms again gives you 
boundless latitude. Let green be the dominant 
note in the room over the dining-room, with 
rose and tan mingling: use old-rose, tans, and 
blue in the middle room; blue, cream, and some 
tans in the front room. The little room at the 
northeast corner should be done in yellow and 
white, and that having one west window in rose 
and soft tans. Suppose you go over your needs 
carefully and tell me just what you have in the 
way of furnishing and what materials your 
purse will allow? Without some guide in this 
I can only give you the mere suggestions as to 


color, and not the least as to styles of wall 
covering. Upon receipt of request with self- 
addressed and stamped envelope I shall be glad 


to return your plan. 


I. D. R.—In view of the red carpet and the 
red notes in rugs in adjoining rooms you could 
scarcely do better than to have a soft bright 
red wall-paper. Choose a flame color, not crim- 
son nor scarlet nor their derivatives. As the hall 
is a small one, select either a perfectly plain pa- 
per or one having but an occasional small pat- 
tern in which deeper tones of flame color mingle 
with a thread of dull gilt or tan. With such 
wall treatment a wool tapestry hanging of same 
shade, or red-brown, would be soft and appro- 
priate. Do not mix other tones with the red. 
The white woodwork and antique oak will sup- 
ply all the variety such a small hall will sup- 
port. 
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Gage 
Millinery 


Gage Brothers & Co. take 
pleasure in announcing to 
those interested in modish 
headwear that they have under preparation a portfolio 
of beautiful pictures portraying choice styles with 
prices and descriptions for Autumn and Winter, 
including directions for obtaining the selected hat 
from nearest retail dealers, same to be mailed during September. 


Send name and address now, accompanying request with two-cent stamp. 


( The Genuine Gage Hat Bears this Trade-Mark) 





Gage Brothers @& Co. 


Wholesale Only C h 1 c a g Oo Wholesale Only 
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HOUSEHOLD 


L. W. C.—Your letter with description of your 
pretty house is very interesting. The room about 
which you are in doubt already appears to be 
well planned out. The arrangement of the pen- 
and-ink drawings and water-colors must depend 
largely on their sizes. If you have enough of 
any one size to fill out a single space, you might 
have a frieze arranged around portions of the 
room. Flat, unstained, half-inch strips may be 
purchased of a carpenter or turner at fifty cents 
for one hundred feet. Slip the tops of the pic- 
tures under the picture moulding which now de- 
fines the top of the wall, and secure the bottom 
of them with the narrow strip, stained or not, 
as you prefer. Under this, say at a height of 
five feet and three or six inches, the shelf for 
your casts might be placed. Your painting (in 
oil, is: it?) should be hung between the win- 
dows. If the coloring of this canvas is not like- 
ly to be injured by the substitution, a dull green 
or an oiled ash frame would be more in har- 
mony with your other possessions than would 
the gilt. This might be made with an inside 
gilt “flat.” If any cover be used for the piano 
(which I deprecate always) let it be a fitted 
flat cover of felt or baize in olive or moss green. 
Because of the even occasional music you may 


wish to have, I would not advise a draped 
corner in this room. A _ built-in-seat in the 
corner where the couch now stands, with or 


without a panelled back rising to the height of 
the shelf, and there finished with a shelf, would 
be in keeping with the surroundings and would 
give you added opportunity for using your choice 
pictures between seat and shelf. Your tea- 
table might then be brought into this corner, 
which will be truly cozy, and the couch put 
along the wall where the table now stands. If 
there are reasons why these suggestions may not 
be applied to your needs write again. 


8. C. M.—I would advise the palest of Colo- 
nial yellow for sashes, etc., and shades through- 
out the house of deep cream, the idea of the 
gradation being to bring about a soft receding 
of window lines until lost in the net or other 
inside draperies. I cannot assure you that the 
water-color finish will be satisfactory if used 
over a rough brown plaster. The probabilities 
are that the plaster will influence the color, if 
it does not positively injure it. You might, of 
course, employ a good oil paint. Woodwork fin- 
ished in the half-bright Antwerp style would 
give you much satisfaction, as would also the 
Flemish finish. They would combine better with 
golden-oak furniture than would any of the 
woods you describe, except the golden pine. 
Antwerp finish with either dull blue, terra-cotta, 
or green would be very handsome. If you employ 
it for the dining-room have the adjoining study 
finished in Flemish oak, and walls of deep flame 
color. The water-color sample cards you send are 
not really crude. You can gain considerable va- 
riety by combining them as follows: Carry the 
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green on the sample up to the ceiling. Be- 
tween the picture moulding and ceiling have a 
stencilled border, in either golden tan or a rich 
tobacco brown. Again, the robin’s-egg blue 
might have a ceiling and border in palest bis- 
cuit color; the rose used on the side walls, with 
border of deep and ceiling of pale biscuit color. 
Bedrooms finished in this way may be furnished 
with pretty chintzes, the windows hung with 
dotted muslin, and beds dressed with sheer mus- 
lin over a colored foundation. Inexpensive por- 
tiéres may be made of cotton counterpanes dyed 
to correspond with the furnishings of the rooms 
they serve to enclose. Such draperies are less 
expensive than denim and much more durable. 
A word as to the distribution of the pictures: 
Group the etchings in the study; the water- 
colors and platinatypes in the living-room, and 
the brown carbons and single oil-picture in the 
hall. The painting should be given the princi- 
pal position in this passage. By using the plate- 
rail in the dining-room you will provide against 
a look of bareness which a lack of pictures 
might cause. Group the blue china, not too close- 
ly, and that in other colors in separate groups, 
dividing them by some of the casts. 


J. S.—Paper the south room in a rose, ivory, 
and apple-green pattern. A satin-striped paper 
would be best. Have the ceiling treated with 
water-color paint; a rich ivory would be best. 
Mahogany Sheraton furniture with brass bed 
and point d’esprit curtains (to sill only) would 
be the best furnishings. A carpet or rug of Ax- 
minster weave, combining a little rose with much 
ivory and apple green, would be the most de- 
sirable floor covering. For the northeast room 
develop a color scheme of yellow and cream. Yel- 
low wall-paper scrolled lightly with cream, rug 
in tan, yellows, and cream, with very light mix- 
ture of indefinite blue, and ceiling of palest yel- 
low traced with white, or vice versa, would give 
you a handsome setting for a maple bedroom 
suite. Use here, also, a brass bed and point 
desprit curtains. 


A. F.—Your carpet, you say, is green, with 
rose pattern, your furniture light and dark 
green, the woodwork mahogany, and the pictures 
have gilt frames, and you wish suggestions for 
wall-paper. Unfortunately, you give me no idea 
of the lighting of the rooms nor of the coloring 
of the hall into which they open. I can, there- 
fore, only give you general suggestions. Having 
a flowered carpet, do not have a patterned wall- 
paper—i.e., a closely patterned one. A soft moss- 
green paper with a nine-inch design in which 
tan, rose. lighter green, and dark brown mingle 
with a line of gilt would be best in such large 
parlors. The design should only appear occa- 
sionally, say at intervals of two feet. Have an 
eighteen-inch border in warm tan, scrolled licht- 
lv in dull rose, gilt, and brown. and a ceiling 
of very pale tan traced very lightly with gilt. 
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ty I, The Sign that Means 


A Dollar Saved 


There are probably a hundred thousand women who have decided that their next pair of 

shoes will be Radcliffes, at $2.50 a pair. When the time comes some of them let themselves 

be persuaded to try some other shoe—and we both lose by it. Look for the trademark label i ‘ 
of the Radcliffe Shoe inside the shoe you try on and insist, this time, on having it. If your ;, 

regular dealer hasn’t it, look up one that has. It will pay you to get acquainted with 

Radcliffe Shoe dealers. They are satisfied with small profits. The success of 

Radcliffe Shoes has been so wonderful that substitutes abound. The average 

dealer would rather sell some other shoe—there is more 7mediate 

profit in it for him. But in the end it pays him to sell 


Shoe for Women 


Made in every popular shape, of every honest, suitable 
leather, on special lasts that fit, and preserve the chief 
beauty of a woman’s foot—the arched instep. The 
immense number sold makes possible the low price, 

$2.59, a clear saving of $1.00 on every pair. Write for 
illustrated book of shoe fashions—*REE, 


Use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing (10 cents, 
for renewing and preserving any shoe. 


RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. J. F. A.—The coats this winter will be 
not very different from those of the spring and 
summer—in fact, you will find, usually, that it 
is quite safe to predict the winter’s styles from 
those of the previous spring. Among the ad- 
vance designs shown are more of the jackets with 
fitted and belted body and half-length attached 
skirts than any other kind. The loose coats and 
the Norfolk or box-pleated coats belted in are 
to be used for every-day wear. In the next 
number of the Bazar—the Autumn Fashion 
Number — you will find all these styles illus- 
trated. 





Anita.—I do not wonder you are puzzled, 
but the fact that the people about you are ec- 
centric in their manner of dress-should not in- 
fluence you to be so yourself. Your own customs, 
as suggested in your letter, are undoubtedly the 
correct ones, even though you may find that 
many people about you do not follow along the 
same lines. Decidedly I advise you to follow 
what is good taste the world over, this without 
any feeling of local prejudice. Of course, I am 
telling you what is correct in New York, and 
in London, Paris, or Vienna, I am quite sure, as 
well; I think you can safely take these customs 
as a guide to good form anywhere. Have the 
courage of your own convictions, and do as you 
have been accustomed to doing. 

Now to answer your questions in detail. The 
first one, as to décolleté gowns at dinner, is 
one that is to be modified slightly according to 
the household where you are dining. In New 
York almost all women wear low-cut gowns for 
any but the most informal family dinner, and 
it would seem to me correct anywhere where a 
formal invitation would suggest a number of 
guests. However, this is, as I said before, a 
matter which must be regulated by what women 
about you do. You certainly made no mistake 
as far as the general custom is concerned, but 
if you do not wish to be conspicuous you must 
follow the lead of those about you in this par- 
ticular. 

As to shopping or lunching at a restaurant, a 
shirt-waist suit, which means, in the language 
of the present moment, a gown with waist and 
skirt alike, either dark or light, is always cor- 
rect. This, however, for street wear should not 
be too light in color. A shirt-waist and con- 
trasting skirt is. I think. appropriate only for 
morning wear at home. or for shopping if one 
is going home for luncheon, or for golfing. To 
wear a shirt-waist in the evening is certainly 
far from good form. It is done by some peo- 


ple, but is, in every instance, a breach of good 
manners. Quite as much so is the gown of pale 
gray, which you describe, for- shopping. Such 
a gown is only appropriate for one’s home or for 
an elaborate reception. 

A golf jacket is utterly inappropriate for city 
use. I quite agree with you on that point; so, 
also, is a picture-hat for any occasion except the 
evening or an afternoon reception. 

In the way of cloaks and wraps you need a 
good tan or black coat in plain tailor style 
for general use and a more elaborate coat for 
formal occasions—something matching one of 
your gowns or appropriate to wear with any 
gown. 

You will, undoubtedly, find in your town good 
tailors and dressmakers, but you would best fol- 
low decidedly your conservative ideas, and not 
allow yourself to be upset by the vagaries of cos- 
tume shown by the people about you. Without 
any local prejudice, as I said before, I think I 
can safely state that the standard of taste in 
New York is good. 

Your English does not seem -to be in any way 
stilted. It seems perfectly natural as you write 
it. I shall be glad at any time to give you ad- 
vice when you think it is in my power. 


Mrs. A.—The newest advice from Paris says 
that Eton jackets for women will be the smart- 
est style for this winter, but one cannot always 
be sure how these novelties will take in America. 
They may he extremely popular, or they may 
be worn only by the favored few who can afford 
to be ahead of the fashion. If not this autumn, 
at least later in the season and toward spring 
they are quite sure to be again very much in 
favor. Those that are being made now for the 
winter are fitted and much trimmed, being elab- 
orate affairs of cloth and velvet. They have 
no collar, but instead some effective trimming of 
bands fitted around the top. The sleeves are 
usually made to flare, and have, underneath, 
what are called “lingerie sleeves,” or under- 
sleeves of ruffles of chiffon and lace. These, of 
course, are for reception gowns. For simpler 
gowns a more severe style is necessary. 


MARIANNA.—By all means use a plain seven- 
gore skirt. or one with a shaped flounce starting 
at the side seam. This is the best design for a 


cloth skirt. Our pattern No. 433 is such a de- 
sign. A new skirt will be shown in the October 
Bazar. It has nine gores, with pleats set in 


at the seams, and is also a very good model for 
cloth, velvet, or velveteen. 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Health is essential to beauty. Beauty is power. 

Should you ask this charming maiden the secret of her dainty 
loveliness and perfect health, she would tell you she owes her 
happiness to the magical power of 


RUBIFOAM 


and truthfully add, ‘‘ Good teeth are essential to health, and the 
dainty, fragrant, cleansing dentifrice Rubifoam, like a veritable 
fairy gift, in preserving and beautifyi ing my teeth, presented me 
with health, beauty, and power.” 25¢c. everywhere. 


For free sample bottle address, 
E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


M. G.—The duties of a nursery governess are 
varied, and the best plan for a person who is 
thinking of taking such a situation is not to 
have any prejudices or positive opinions about 
her duties, but to be willing to do what is re- 
quired in each particular case. Usually the 
nursery governess is expected to take the per- 
sonal care of her charges, bathe and dress them, 
put them to bed, and see that they are neat and 
dressed as they should be. She eats at the table 
with them, sees that they have good table man- 
ners, and corrects their conversation. She 
teaches them a little, possibly, and if she is fa- 
miliar with kindergarten work, so much the bet- 
ter. A nursery governess is not expected to do 
much teaching. She is, of course, not expected 
to do the work of a nurse, but, nevertheless, she 
takes practically all the care of her charges. The 
salary for such a position varies. The usual sal- 
ary is from $25 a month up, according to what 
is expected and her experience and capabilities. 
The duties of a companion to an elderly lady or 
invalid are not absolutely definite. Usually the 
companion is expected to be more or less of a pri- 
vate secretary, to take charge of her employer’s 
correspondence, to read aloud to her, walk with 
her, and take more or less charge of her be- 


longings. She may help her to dress and un- 
dress, and perform any services of the kind re- 
quired; the salary is about the same that a 
nursery governess has, being more or less ac- 
cording to what is expected. 


M. E. G.—A bride’s trousseau should contain 
all the articles of apparel and household linen 
that she will need for at least two years. This, 
of course, does not mean all the dresses; fashion 
changes too rapidly to make that possible. A 
simple list includes half a dozen table-cloths; 
six dozen napkins of different sizes; two dozen 
sheets and four dozen pillow-cases; six dozen 
towels; and the dish towels, kitchen towels, face 
cloths, doilies, and centrepieces and fancy pieces 
necessary to the kind of life she will lead after 
her marriage. In the personal trousseau the 
bride should have six of every different kind 
of underclothing, two or three evening dresses, 
two or three afternoon dresses, tailor suits, wrap- 
pers, outing suits, and hats. I cannot tell you, 
without knowing just what the bride’s surround- 
ings will be after her wedding, exactly the kind 
of dresses to get, but if you want further advice 
write me again, telling me more particulars, and 
I will gladly answer any questions that I can. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. F. H. B.—For Raspberry or Pineapple 
Frappé, mash a pint of the fruit, if it be rasp- 
berries, or, if pineapple, chop exceedingly fine. 
Add to this fruit the juice of a lemon and two 
oranges. Boil together to a syrup a quart and a 
pint of water and a pound and a half of granu- 
lated sugar. After this has boiled without touch- 
ing for five minutes, stir in the fruit and juice, 
remove from the fire, and beat until cool. Set 
aside until really cold, beat again, then whip 
in the stiffened whites of six eggs and a half- 
pint of sherry. Turn into a freezer and freeze 
soft. 

This is a large quantity, but I have given a 
recipe for this amount, as you state that you 
wish it for an afternoon tea. 


Miss F. 8S. C.—To make a Sweet Chocolate 
Coating for bonbons. or bal's of fondant. break 
into pieces a half-cake of sweet chocolate and 
moisten it with a tablespoonful of water. then 
set at the side of the range where it will me't, 
but not scorch. Or, what is better still. put the 
choeelate and water in the inner vessel of a 
double boiler. having the water in the outer ves- 
sel boiling. Break irto a bow! the whites of two 
eggs. and beat into them. a little at a time, con- 
fectioners’ suear. Add the suear until the mix- 
ture is like rich cream in consistency. then add 
the melted chocolate. Return the mixture to 
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the double boiler, but remove the vessel from 
the fire. The water in the outer and larger 
kettle will keep the chocolate coating soft while 
you dip the balls of fondant in it. Put each 
bonbon upon waxed paper to dry. 


A reader of the Bazar says: I think Mrs. T. 
will find the following way for canning toma- 
toes very satisfactory: 

Drop the tomatoes into hot water to loosen 
the skin, peel and remove the stem end so no 
green remains. Pack them into jars as closely 
as possible, cut in halves or quarters. Turn over 
them boiling water, pouring it slowly so that the 
liquid will run into all the little crevices, and 
allow the jar to overflow; then put on the cover 
and be sure the rubber bands are new. Fill a 
wash-boiler with boiling water, stand it on the 
floor, and as fast as the jars are filled with 
fruit and sealed put them into the wash-boiler. 
The water must cover the jars. When all the 
jars are in the water put on the cover, throw 
a rug over the boiler. and let the tomatoes stand 
until the water is cold. 

Tomatoes canned in this way retain their 
flavor, and they will be perfect if the jars are 
filled as full of fruit as possible and allowed 
to overflow before putting on the covers. The 
only secret is in having the covers absolutely 
tight, and new rubbers will make them so. 














